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Norice.— With this week’s number of the Spectator are issued 
(gratis) the Index and Title-page for the Volume for 1885. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——i ies 
HE Queen opens Parliament in person on the 21st inst., 
and all political business halts until the Speech has been 
yead. Every kind of rumour prevails as to the intentions of 
Government and of the Opposition; but the reports change 
so rapidly that they are not worth recording. The truth is, we 
fancy, that neither the Cabinet nor the Opposition leaders have 
definitively made up their minds, while the rank and file on both 
sides are waiting for their decisions and their action. Opinion 
is crystallising, we believe, into the form of a refusal of Home- 
rule; but as to the method of refusal, or the method of 
proposal, it is still chaotic. Nobody knows anything for certain 
except his own mind; and a good many people do not know 
that. Observe, however, that Liberal journals which were at 
first decidedly for Home-rule are awakening rapidly to a con- 
viction that, wise as that course might be, the country will not 
take it. Until Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone have spoken, 
however, there is only one solid datum for thought, and that is 
that Mr. Parnell must either demand Home-rule or lose his 
leadership. 














It is believed that Lord Carnarvon has resigned, or is imme- 
diately about to resign, the Viceroyalty of Ireland, and that he 
will be followed by the Chief Secretary, Sir W. Hart Dyke. 
The policy of fighting agrarian revolt through the ordinary law 
has, in fact, failed; and as Lord Carnarvon believed in that 
policy, and carried it out consistently, it is necessary to find 
some other instrument. No official announcement has yet been 
made; but it is reported, on the one hand, that the Viceroyalty 
is to be put in commission—that is, we suppose, prac- 
tically entrusted to Lord Ashbourne—and on the other, 
that it is to be abolished by statute. The latter might 
be an advisable course, as it would make the Cabinet 
more directly responsible for the government of Ireland ; 
but, in truth, all projects are premature. Every change in 
Ireland is and must be dependent on the great question of 
the relation of Ireland to Britain, which for the present 
dominates politics, and which, in spite of the hesitations of all 
parties, including the Parnellites, will soon be forced to the 
front. With the timbers cracking, even the officers cannot pre- 
vent the sailors from asking questions and suggesting measures 
for the safety of the ship; and if there is too much reticence in 
the cabin, there may be mutiny in the forecastle. 


- M. Grévy’s Message, read to the French Chambers on Thurs- 
day, is nothing. The President acknowledges the honour done 
to him in his re-election, which “especially marks the value 
France attaches to stability in the Government of the 
Republic,” and declares that France, taught by long and bitter 
experience, regards the Republic as more than ever necessary,and 


stability is,” however, “ necessary to the good management of 
public affairs, and to the dignity of the Republican Government,” 
and this stability depends on a “ Governmental majority, which 
is the imperative necessity of the present moment. It is 
assured if the friends of the Republic resolve on it.” The 
Message is, in fact, a collection of truisms not very well put 
together, and indicates nothing, except M. Grévy’s willingness 
that M. de Freycinet should be Prime Minister. It is to be 
noted that the President says nothing of the financial reforms 
which will shortly be the most pressing preoccupation of the 
Ministry. The Treasury is at this moment sustained by bor- 
rowings at call from the savings-banks ; and if any event caused 
a panic, it would be unable to pay its way. 


M. de Freycinet has made an extraordinary selection for the 
Residency at Hué. The new Resident, who is in future to 
represent France throughout Anam and Tonquin, is M. Paul 
Bert, the physicist, who knows nothing of diplomacy and very 
little of Asia, and is bitterly opposed to the Catholic Missions 
which it will be one of his principal tasks to protect. We 
presume he was selected by the Foreign Office as a lead- 
ing Opportunist for whom a great post must be provided; 
but the selection is none the less extraordinary. Men of 
M. Bert’s type do not make good agents for that kind 
of work. They are viewy to a man, and we venture to 
predict that before M. Paul Bert has been in Hué for three 
months, the Foreign Office will be dismayed at the audacity of 
some of his proposals. At present M. Bert says that he and the 
missionaries have a common ground of action, namely, their 
patriotism, and that he intends to govern through Anamite 
Mandarins; but he does not know what religious quarrels are 
in Asia, or what an Anamite Mandarin is like. When he does, 
he will ask aid from France more urgently than General de 
Courcy. 


Parliament met on Tuesday ; the House of Commons for the 
election of a Speaker and the swearing-in of Members. Sir John 
Mowbray moved the election of Mr. Arthur Peel to the office of 
Speaker, referring to the sense of satisfaction and delight with 
which the House had heard Mr. Peel’s weighty and dignified 
address on the occasion of his first election to the office of 
Speaker, and to the great force and impartiality with which 
he had wielded his power; and Sir John Mowbray’s eloquent 
tribute to Mr. Peel was interrupted only by cordial applause, 
and spasmodic ‘ No’s” from Mr. Biggar which were equivalent 
to applause in the only form in which he could bestow 
it. Mr. Bright seconded the motion in a brief but cordial 
speech; and then Mr. Justin McCarthy, in Mr. Parnell’s 
absence, put in his protest, saying that while he had always 
experienced nothing but kindness from Mr. Peel as Speaker in 
the last Parliament, he did hold that on more than one occasion 
Mr. Peel had shown a want of impartiality towards the Irish 
Nationalist group, and that he had himself given notice of a 
motion, which there was not, unfortunately, any opportunity to 
bring before the House of Commons in the last Parliament, 
calling attention to that failure in impartiality. Hence he felt 
himself obliged to protest against the unmeasured praise 
bestowed on Mr. Peel’s impartiality. 


Mr. Peel then submitted himself to the disposal of the House, 
enlarging on the great need in which he should stand of support 
and forbearance ; and after being conducted by Sir J. Mowbray 
and Mr. Bright to the Chair, he thanked the House for his 
election, and promised to do his best to exercise that virtue 
of impartiality to which allusion had been made. He was 
then congratulated on his election by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone, in his very happy 
speech, seized the occasion to remark that any fresh augmenta- 
tion of the burdens on the Speaker would probably overweight 
him entirely, so great had recently been the addition to his 





will shrink from the proposal of a new revolution. “ Ministerial 


responsibilities ; and to suggest that though Mr. Peel had not 
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given full satisfaction to the Irish Nationalist Party, yet that 
the relations in which that party stood to the Chair were 
strained relations,—relations in which it was hardly within the 
compass of human possibility that perfect satisfaction should be 
given to the individuals immediately concerned, and also perfect 
satisfaction given to the obligations of the Speaker.” Mr. Glad- 
stone did not regard Mr. McCarthy’s speech as indicating any 
disposition to relax the duties incumbent on him and his 
colleagues towards the Chair. Rather he hoped that it might 
indicate an acknowledgment cf those duties, and initiate a 
period in which it would be easier instead of harder to show 
their respect for the Chair. The House then adjourned. 


On Wednesday, the Speaker, going to the Bar of the House of 
Lords, informed their Lordships of his election, and received 
the assurance of the Queen’s approval of the choice of the 
Commons, and then made the usual claim for the liberties of the 
Commons,—receiving from the Lord Chancellor the most gratify- 
ing assurances of the Queen’s disposition to respect the rights 
of the Commons, and to put the most favourable construction 
on the Speaker’s words and actions. After his return to the 
Commons, and formally taking the oath and assuming the 
Chair, he reported to the House a correspondence between 
himself and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as_ well 
as other Members, on the subject of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
claim to take the oath, and he assured the House that 
there was absolutely no precedent for any interference of 
his between a lawfully elected Member and his taking of the 
oath. He could not interpose any objection himself, and he 
could not permit any motion to be made interposing an objec- 
tion, to the course plainly required by the law in such a case. 
Mr. Bradlaugh accordingly took the oath (once on his own 
account and once at the invitation of the Clerk), and subscribed 
the Roll of Parliament. It is understood that the Government 
have not yet considered the question whether the Attorney- 
General shall or shall not prosecute Mr. Bradlaugh for sitting 
and voting without having taken the oath in the sense which 
the Courts of Law have attributed to it. If they are wise, they 
will drop that infructuous and somewhat Pecksniffian method of 
gaining an empty reputation for piety. 


As Sir Matthew Ridley has not been elected to the new 
House of Commons, he has resigned his post as Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, which is to be conferred, or has 
already been conferred, on Mr. Jackson, the Member for 
North Leeds. We do not know what Mr. Jackson (who 
has only represented Leeds since 1880, and certainly did 
not distinguish himself in the last Parliament) has done to 
deserve this sudden promotion. He is a Director of the 
Great Northern Railway Company, and a large leather dealer ; 
but we do not know on what his claims to the possession of 
distinguished financial capacity may be founded. One of the 
most mysterious features in this short Conservative Govern- 
ment has been its use of patronage. Mr. Alderson’s appoint- 
ment was certainly not that of the man best suited for the 
work to be done on the Charitable Trusts Commission. Mr, 
Graham’s appointment as Clerk of the Parliaments was as 
signal a job as we can recollect. And if Mr. Jackson makes a 
distinguished financier, it will assuredly be a surprise to the 
House of Commons. or 


In his speech at the Mayor’s banquet at Chester on Tuesday 
night, the Duke of Westminster permitted himself the use of 
pretty strong language as to the Irish Nationalists. The Par- 
nellites, he said, had, he thougbt, obtained their influence over 
the Irish electors “ by the aid of the most intense cruelty and 
the most extreme extortion, by money received out of the 
pockets of those who could ill afford it, by the aid of assassina- 
tion and murder, and, to their shame be it spoken, with the 
assistance of some members of the priesthood of the Roman 
Catholic Church.” “They profess,” said the Duke,—though we 
think he was here speaking without book, for whether they 
wish it or not, they profess not to intend it,—‘ that they wish 
to separate the island of Ireland from the kingdom of England. 
They know, for they are not such fools as not to know, that that 
is a thing they will never get,—that they never can get,—and by 
God’s help and our own right arm, which, Heaven knows, is power- 
ful enough, they never shall get it.’ Again, the Duke went far 
beyond what he could justify when be asserted that the Irish 
leaders spent the subscriptions they received “on their own selfish 
ends, debauchery and comparative luxury in London.” As tothe 
Irish-Americans, whom he called “an infamous band,” egging on 





the Irish with no other object “ than to create a TUNDing gor; 
the side of England,” that may be their object, and yet it ma b 
true also that these Irish-Americans, in their ignorance taj 
passion, wish well to Ireland, which the Duke denied, They a 
probably ignorant enough and furious enough to think that 
nothing could do so much good to Ireland as the humiliatiy 
and disgrace of England. Does not the Duke of Westminite 
in this speech express just that passionate feeling on the part 
of Englishmen which we justly condemn when it is exhibited} 
Trish-Americans ? i 


The “tension” between the Slav and German TACES seems 
daily to increase. The Czech and German. Deputies in the 
Austrian Parliament almost came to blows last week; th 
Russian Government is forcing its language on the Germans of 
the Baltic Provinces ; and the Emperor of Germany, in Opening 
the Prussian Parliament on the 14th inst., stated: —“The Swamp. 
ing of the German by the Polish element in some of our Easter 
provinces imposes on the Government the duty of taking steps 
calculated to assure the existence and development of the 
German population there, and measures are now being drafted 
for this purpose.” This must point to measures forbidding 
Slavs to settle in Prussia,—a prohibition almost without pre. 
cedent in Europe. Such a prohibition has been repeatedly 
carried out as against Jews, but never, that we can recall, against 
the people of an allied nation represented by diplomatists. The 
proposal is not outside public law, though the expulsion of 
foreigners, as we contend, is; but it is a most extreme use of 
the privilege implied in the right to demand passports. 


At the suggestion of the Russian Government, all the Great 
Powers have joined in an identical Note asking Servia, Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Turkey to demobilise their forces. The troops once 
sent home, it is thought the diplomatists would be able to arti. 
trate. Ifthe proposal were perfectly sincere, the minor Powers 
would of course obey, as they are unable to resist the coercion 
of Europe; but are they sincere? That is to say, will they, if 
resisted, agree to move ships and soldiers on a common plan? 
That is most improbable; and accordingly, the Servian King 
intimates that he shall not disarm until he is reassured about 
Roumelia,—that is, until he chooses; and the Prince of Bul. 
garia replies that he will disarm when Servia does; and 
the Greek Premier answers that popular feeling will not 
permit disarmament; and the Sultan meekly inquires how 
he is to disarm while Greece retains that menacing attitude, 
The truth is that on the Eastern Question Europe is not agreed, 
and there is, therefore, no tribunal strong enough to override 
even the petty States. The Sultan is said to be much alarmed 
by the hesitations of the Powers, which, he thinks, bode no 
good in spring, and has offered to clear one difficulty out of his 
way by decreeing the personal union of Bulgaria and Roumelia, 
To that the reply of all the Powers is that the proposal is 
unobjectionable ; but it is not carried out, and meanwhile Greece, 
honestly or falsely, declares that she will fight. 


Mr. Chamberlain, in speaking at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel on the allotments question on Monday, referred to the 
crisis, of which he spoke as one which some Liberals thought too 
grave for humble details like the allotment question. But he 
was for fulfilling the pledges made to the electors at once, and 
for getting a good Bill, if that were possible, out of the Tories. 
He insisted especially on the necessity of giving power to Local 
Government Boards to expropriate landlords whose land was 
needed for allotments, and to expropriate it at a fair price, 
the price not to include a bonus for their unwillingness to 
sell. The time had come “ when at all events this form of 
ransom” should cease. Further, Mr. Chamberlain referred to the 
questions of Free Education, and of reclaiming enclosures of 
public land illegally made, as questions which press for early 
treatment. 


Mr. Trevelyan spoke at Croydon on Thursday, on behalf of 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, who is courageously contesting that rather 
hopelessly Tory seat, vacated by the promotion of Mr. Grantham 
to the Bench. As Mr. Grantham got in by a majority of 1,169, 
Mr. Sydney Buxton’s gallantry is, we fear, greater than his hope 
of success,—a success, nevertheless, which we cordially desire. 
Mr. Trevelyan attacked warmly both the desertion of their duty 
in Ireland by the present Tory Government, and their reckless 
finance, speaking of the country as on the edge of an abyss of 
deficits, into which it might at any time, if not properly 
guided, fall headlong. He also gravely censured the use made 
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Government of their patronage, and loyally defended the 
licy of the Liberals, both in Ireland and elsewhere. Mr. 
paaes an, however, did not venture on the thorny question, 
bray Liberals, without a majority over Tories and Par- 
aiites combined, and without much prospect of complete unity 
Sal themselves in their Irish policy,'were to secure the 
son fidence of the House of Commons. 


by the 


It is stated that the new Bishop of Manchester is to be the 

resent Bishop of Melbourne, Dr. Moorhouse, a Bishop who for 
a years bas been very popular in his diocese amongst Noncon- 
formists as well as Churchmen. He is about fifty-nine years 
of age, has been Vicar of St. John’s, Fitzroy Square, and \ icar 
of Paddington, and is not, therefore, at all a stranger to the city 
work of the old country. In Melbourne, too, he has had great 
experience, and by all accounts very successful. It is, we should 
think, a good appointment. 


Sir John Lubbock delivered an interesting lecture this day 
week at the Working-men’s College, on “ Books,” remarking 
that while one of the greatest of the privileges of the present 
day is the easier access to books, this easy access results in 
an indifference as to what book shall be read, and a willingness 
to read the first that offers itself, which sometimes more than 
compensates the advantage of the ease with which books are 
obtained. In the old days, when books were scarce, the interest 
in the best of them was even more passionate than it is now. 
Sir John Herschel’s story was quoted, of a village blacksmith 
who read aloud the whole of Richardson’s “ Pamela” to a village 
audience, who were so delighted when at length the happy 
dénouement was reached, that they got hold of the church bells 
and set the peal ringing. Sir John corrected Renan’s character- 
isation of this age as one of the most ‘ amusing’ in the world’s 
history, by substituting ‘interesting’ for ‘amusing,’ the interest 
being in great measure due to its free access to books. But it 
is the idlers, said Sir John, who are most easily caught by 
frivolons books, just as it used to be said that the devil needed 
no bait for idlers, since they would take greedily even the naked 
hook. 


Sir John Lubbock then gave his list of the hundred books 
which seemed, on the whole, to be oftenest referred to by reading 
Englishmen as the most worthy to be read, excluding the books 
of living authors, and, with few exceptions, also excluding books 
on modern history, on which Sir John thought that there was very 
little consent. His list was as follows:—In morality and 
religion: The ‘“ Meditations” of Marcus Aurelius; the 
“ Analects’? of Confucius; the “Ethics” of Aristotle; the 
Koran; Wake’s edition of the “Apostolic Fathers;’’ the 
“Confession” of St. Augustine; the “Imitation of Christ ;” 
Pascal’s “ Pensées ;” Spinoza’s “Tractatus Theologico-Poli- 
ticus ;” Butler’s “ Analogy;” Jeremy Taylor’s “ Holy Living 
and Dying;” Keble’s “Christian Year;” and Bunyan’s “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” Among philosophic works, he mentions 
Aristotle’s “ Politics;” Plato’s “Republic” and “ Phaedo;” 
Bacon’s “ Novum Organon ;” Descartes on “‘ Method ;”’ Locke’s 
“Human Understanding ;” Mill’s ‘ Logic;” Mill’s “ Political 
Economy ;” Lewes’s “ History of Philosophy ;” Adam Smith’s 
“Wealth of Nations;” and Darwin’s “ Origin of Species.” Of 
classical authors, he enumerates Adschylus’s “ Prometheus” and 
his trilogy on the murder of Agamemnon; the “ Gidipus” of 
Sophocles ; the ‘‘ Medea” of Euripides; the “ Knights ” of Aris- 
tophanes; Herodotus; the “‘ Anabasis’’ of Xenophon; Thucy- 
dides; Tacitus’s “‘Germania;” Adsop’s “ Fables;’’ Demosthenes’s 
“De Corona; Plutarch’s “ Lives; Horace; Cicero’s ‘‘ De 
Officiis,” and “De Amicitia,” and “ De Senectute ;”’ Homer’s 
“Tlial” and ‘‘ Odyssey ;” Hesiod’s “‘ Works and Days;” and 
Virgil. In the older poetry, he enumerates the “ Nieblungen 
Lied ;” Sir T. Malory’s “‘ Morte d’Arthur;” the “ Mahabharata;” 
the “ Ramayana ;” the Persian “ Shahnameh ;” and the Chinese 
“Sheking.” Among modern poets, he gives us Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dante, Spenser, Moliére, Goethe’s “ Faust,” Scott, and 
Wordsworth (in Matthew Arnold’s selection), Pope, Southey, 
and Longfellow. Of histories, he mentions Gibbon’s “ Decline 
and Fall;” Hume’s “ History of England ;” Voltaire’s ‘‘ Charles 
XII. ;” and Grote’s “ History of Greece.” Among voyages, he 
gives only “ Cook’s Voyages ” and Darwin’s “ Naturalist in the 
*Beagle.’” Among miscellaneous works, Goldsmith’s “ Vicar 
of Wakefield ;”? Swift’s “ Gulliver’s Travels; Defoe’s “ Robinson 
Crusoe ;” the “ Arabian Nights ;” Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson ;” 
Burke’s Select Works; Addison’s Essays; Hume’s Essays; 


Montaigne’s Essays; Macaulay’s Essays; Sheridan’s Plays; 
Carlyle’s “ French Revolution ” and “ Past and Present ;” and 
Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister.” Of novels, he mentions only 
Marivaux’s “ Vie de Marianne ” (thought by Macaulay the best 
novel he had ever read), and selections from the novels of Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, Kingsley, and Bulwer. 


Paris is in a panic. M. Barréme, Prefect of the Eure, has 
been found murdered on a railway, ten miles from Paris. He 
had evidently been stunned by a blow from a life-preserver, 
then shot in the head with a small revolver, the bullet being 
found in the brain, and then flung out on the line. The mur- 
derer is believed to have got out of the train at Mantes, where 
a man, known to have spoken to M. Barréme on the Paris plat- 
form, was seen to descend from the wrong side. He has not, 
however, been found. The police fancy that the murder was com- 
mitted by a member of a gang of card-sharpers whom M. 
Barréme had hunted down; but that is not antecedentally 
probable. Card-sharpers look for gain, and there is no gain in 
murder. It is more probable that the crime was instigated by 
a private revenge, or by a determination to seize incriminating 
papers. ‘There is evidence of a struggle, and a statement, not 
yet quite verified, as to the disappearance of a pocket-book. 
The affair has created just alarm; but it should be remembered 
that murders on railways have usually been punished. The 
scene selected greatly limits the area of inquiry, and therefore 
concentrates the attention of inquirers. 


The facts now proved as to the condition of the bayonets 
supplied to the British Army are most disgraceful. During 
the recent operations in the Soudan, it was discovered that the 
bayonets in many instances bent when used; and recently an 
order was issued to test those belonging to several regiments. 
The tests were honourably applied, and it was found that about 
one bayonet in three was “soft,” or bad in some other way. In 
other words, either the Arsenal issued bad bayonets, or bad 
bayonets purchased at Birmingham were passed by the 
examining officials. There is no need to impute corruption, 
though we do not believe that corruption in “ passing ” material, 
cavalry horses, and stores is as strictly prevented as it 
should be, the actual work of examining being left to half- 
paid underlings; but criminal carelessness of this kind should 
be much more severely dealt with. We have never been able to 
understand why a contractor who sells bad goods to the State, 
or the officer who “‘ passes” bad weapons, should not be held 
guilty of minor treason, and sent into penal servitude. We 
should shoot a commanding officer who took a bribe to betray 
his regiment ; and what is the moral difference ? In a campaign 
like that of the Soudan, a Department or a contractor might 
just as well poison 300 men per battalion as serve out to them 
soft bayonets. 


We regret to announce the death of Sir George Udny Yule. 
He was only an able Bengal Civilian of the older and more 
active type; but he once did a wonderful thing. In 1858 he 
was a Commissioner in Bengal Proper, when three regiments 
of Sepoys, breaking late into mutiny, marched across his district 
to join the insurgent army in Oude. Mr. Yule had no troops, 
no military authority, and no responsibility in the matter; 
but the impudence of the affair was too much for him. 
He was a hunting man, turned out his hunting equipage, 
borrowed more elephants from native friends, collected 
eighty European planters and clerks, and a small force 
of native “guards,” and determined to stop the three regi- 
ments. After a pursuit of days, during which he exhibited 
all the qualities of a first-class General, marching often across 
a roadless country as fast as Sepoys in retreat, he actually 
drove the three regiments—2,400 trained soldiers—in headlong 
flight out of Bengal, and brought back his force without one 
sick man or the loss of one elephant. And then, because he 
had not succeeded in his full intention, which was to destroy 
the Brigade, he offered to pay for his Expedition out of his own 
purse. He had never been a soldier, and relied only on his 
hunting experience; but of the Europeans who rallied at his 
call, no one doubted that if the Sepoy Brigade had ventured to 
turn on him, or had checked its flight for twelve hours, it would 
have been destroyed. It was a matter of lifelong disappoint 
ment to him that the Sepoys thought so too. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LATEST SUGGESTION ON HOME-RULE. 


HE letter, signed “ Economist,” which appeared in the 
Statist of the 9th inst., and which is attributed by a 
sort of consensus of opinion to the accomplished statistician, 
Mr. R. Giffen, is a valuable contribution to the great 
Irish Question. The writer does not, we think, realise fully 
what that question is, what Irishmen are seeking, or what 
Englishmen are fearing; but he does realise one grand obstacle 
to Home-rule, and, after his fashion, meets it face to face, not 
talking sentiment or accepting illusory promises, but proposing 
a definite, and, if Irishmen were like other people, a working 
scheme. He sees clearly that, apart altogether from the general 
political difficulty created by the circumstances of the two 
islands, the English people will not consent to abandon the 
landlords of Ireland to what they believe will be plunder, 
either under forms of law or through wilful defect of legal 
protection. They believe that the Irish tenantry intend, if 
they can, to sit rent-free, and that consequently, if they and 
the labourers elect an Irish Parliament, the payment of rent 
will, either by quasi-legal or directly unlawful means, be 
abolished. They further believe that in breaking old con- 
tracts and establishing a judicial rent, instead of a rent settled 
by competition, the Imperial Parliament pledged itself to the 
landlords that, so far as legal machinery can secure anything, 
the lowered rent should be secured. They consequently hold 
that an arrangement for compensating the landowners must be 
a condition precedent of any scheme whatever for conceding 
Home-rule. The writer in the Statist, without affirming or deny- 
ing the correctness of this belief, accepts it as a dominant factor 
in the situation, and maintains that compensation can be granted 
out of Irish sources, yet without danger to the British Treasury. 
He takes the “judicial rent” of Ireland to be £8,000,000 a 
year, and its capital value at twenty years’ purchase to be 
£160,000,000 sterling. He would give the landlords this 
amount in Consols, in full discharge of their claims, and 
would vest the freehold of their properties in the tenants, 
subject to a quit-rent of half the judicial rent, or, say, 
£4,000,000 a year, to be paid to the Irish State, which 
would organise its civil departments out of that money. 
The Imperial taxes would remain as at present, and the 
expenditure for Imperial purposes and the Consol interest 
would be met by the Imperial Exchequer ceasing to 
pay Irish local charges, which amount, “ Economist” says, 
to £4,000,000 a year, “exclusive altogether of the outlay 
for the army of occupation, for the collection of revenue, and 
for other matters which would still remain Imperial.” For 
that proportion of the guaranteed interest, or five-sixths of 
the whole, the security, being actually in the Imperial Treasury, 
would be ideally perfect. In fact, for an outlay of £800,000 
a year, Great Britain could solve the Irish agrarian question, 
yet leave the Irish Government sufficient funds to maintain 
the regular machinery of civilisation. 

The charm of this scheme is patent on the face of it. If 
the figures given are correct—and we accept them only in the 
faith that ‘‘ Economist ” is the head of the Statistical Depart- 
ment, for, to us, the rental seems understated—the proposal 
would settle the agrarian difficulty without confiscation, and 
without placing a new burden upon the British Treasury, that 
is, without the direct moral or financial evils every scheme has 
hitherto involved. Ireland would compensate its own land- 
lords, yet there would be no confiscation. But then, the weak 
point of the scheme is also clearly revealed. Where is the 
proof that the Irish tenantry would pay the reserved half- 
rent to the Irish Exchequer? They would be just as unwilling 
as they are to pay the full rent, and would have far better 
moral reason for resistance. The half-rent would be, in fact, 
a tax; and why, the taxpayers would argue, should farmers 
alone be taxed to pay the whole civil expenses of internal 
government? They would resist, anc then the Irish Exchequer 
would have no money for the expenses of civil government, 
which would fall first into arrears, and then into utter 
anarchy,—police, Courts, prisons, and schools being all alike 
unprovided for. That would not signify to Great Britain 
if Ireland were independent; but it would signify, it 
would be utterly intolerable, if Ireland were stili part of 
the United Kingdom, though with a subordinate Parliament 
of its own. The richer Kingdom would be compelled in com- 
mon decency to restore order, and could do it only by one of 
two devices,—either by forcibly levying the half-rent in the 
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teeth of passionate opposition from the Irish Parliament or 
by providing the deficient money out of its own resour 
With Irish Members still seated in the Imperial Parliament 
we all know which expedient would be adopted; and mattey 
might readily come to this,—that an Irish Parliament would 
govern Ireland out of an annual grant from the British 
Exchequer! That would be Union with a vengeance, and would 
lead to Separation within five years. There is, so far as we cap 
perceive, no guarantee whatever in “ Economist’s ” plan againgt 
this conclusion, except the two grave assumptions,—that the 
Irish Parliament both could and would levy rent, though the 
Imperial Parliament has failed to levy it; and that the Irish 
tenantry would be so delighted with their low rents, or so cop. 
vinced of the fairness of their bargain, that they would submit 
to the primd-facie injustice of defraying all the internal taxa. 
tion of their country. Experience is certainly not in favour of 
the payment of rent in Ireland under such circumstances ; and 
this objection alone seems to us nearly, if not quite, fatal to 
the scheme. 

There is, however, another objection of even greater weight, 
Where is the application of this new principle, with its terrible 
force, to end? Why should not Scotland be treated exactly 
like Ireland, and her reconstituted Parliament be invested 
with the half-rent, to be expended in maintaining civil govern. 
ment at the discretion of Scotchmen alone? Scotch tenants 
would like that arrangement very much, and Scotland, if she 
once promised either to levy the half-rent or to provide other. 
wise for her internal expenditure, would assuredly keep her 
word. Her social system is knit too strongly for successful 
resistance to law, and her people understand that of 
all devices for raising money easily, the most successful, 
and in the end the easiest, is the rigid payment of debt, 
Scotland once allowed to settle her agrarian question by 
utilising the difference between State credit and private 
credit, Wales would perceive and claim her rights, to be fol- 
lowed in no short time by whole divisions of England. The 
Eastern Counties would be delighted, in consideration of half- 
rents, to manage their own affairs; while London, a greater 
entity than even Ireland, and far more separate, would 
regard a final settlement with her landlords as cheaply 
purchased by the burden of a self-government which she is 
at least as competent as Ireland to undertake. The effect 
of the scheme would, in fact, be to place Federalism in a 
new and attractive light, and thus help on that complete 
break in the history of England which Federalism, in whatever 
form and under whatever limitations, could not fail to produce, 
Under the scheme, it will be noticed, Irish tenants risk 
nothing, suffer nothing, and expend nothing. Assuming even 
that they consent to bear all local expenses, they are rewarded 
for strikes against rent, for threats against landlords, and for 
terrorism exercised against all trade competitors, by a free 
gift of half the capital value of their farms. How could 
English and Scotch tenants, with such an example before 
them, be expected to rest content? They have been law- 
abiding; they have either paid rent or submitted to dis- 
possession ; and, therefore, they are to receive nothing. It is 
not in human nature to be content under such circumstances; 
and the tenantry of Great Britain, seeing in Federalism a way 
to demand similar favours, would unquestionably either become 
Federalists, or begin to support any party which included 
Federalism in its programme. A shake would have been given 
to the unity of the Kingdom which nothing could repair, and 
we should be at the commencement of a new era, with new 
politics, new aspirations, and, we fear, a new system of 
political morality. ‘‘Economist”’ has solved some difficulties, 
but he makes Home-rule more attractive, and bestows on a 
class a bonus of £4,000,000 a year for being successfully bad. 


THE LIBERALS AND HOME-RULE. 


M* TREVELYAN’S speech at Croydon seems to indicate 

his wish to get rid of the present Tory Government as 
soon as may be. We are not at all disposed to quarrel with 
that aspiration, if he sees his way, as he appears to do, to any 
other Government of a really stable character in its place. 
But has he fully considered the great difficulties of the situa- 
tion? We sincerely believe that the present Government 
would be very glad to be defeated; but it is quite another 
question whether any party should wish to defeat them 
without the power to propose a more efficient substitute. Mr. 
Trevelyan says that what is now needed is the triumph 
of a party in the House of Commons “ which is indifferent 
to and independent of any consideration except that of 
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doing justice to Ireland for the sake of justice. — You must 
have a party, and have it in great strength, which is very 
attentive to the claims, and the rights, and the feelings of 
Irishmen, but which, at this enormous national crisis, is deter- 
mined to do what it thinks right and wise, and no more than 
+t thinks right and wise, because it is right and wise, and not 
for the sake of any political support which they can get by it. 
Now, such a party I claim that the Liberals are, and that 
their opponents are not. In order to decide between the two 

arties, you must judge them by their past deeds, you must 
‘adge them by their collective action in Parliament, you must 
‘ndge them by the conduct of the exeeutive officers whom 
they trusted as the fiduciaries of their power in Ireland. Mr. 
Gladstone and his Government have a right to appeal to those 
tests, and they can appeal to them fearlessly. From the first 
day to the last of that Administration with which I had the 
honour to be connected in Ireland, no executive act which 
concerned the peace of the country and the safety of the 
Empire was influenced by any attempt to obtain Parliamentary 
support.” Can that be said of the Tories? Assuredly it 
cannot; and if that were a summary of the whole case, we 
should be heartily in favour of Mr. Trevelyan’s proposal that 
the Tories should be dismissed as quickly as possible, and the 
Liberals entrusted with the task of ruling Ireland in their 
place. But before any such conclusion can be reached, must 
we not show that the Liberals are as united in their Irish 
policy now, as they were when Mr. Trevelyan first assumed 
the office of Irish Secretary? Is that a proposition which 
can be safely asserted by any man of competent know- 
ledge? Then, undoubtedly, the Liberals were agreed on the 
policy of legislating for Ireland as they would legislate for the 
good of their own country, but of refusing Ireland the right 
toaseparate Legislature of her own. Can we say the same now ? 
Is it not probable that a considerable section of the Radical 
Party, including certainly, for instance, Mr. John Morley and 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone,—to whom, by the way, we suspect 
that the authorship of the telegram of December 18th, pub- 
lished in yesterday’s papers, to the New York Tribune's agent 
is due, and not to his father,—are now convinced that there 
must be a separate Irish Parliament; and is there not, we do 
not say any trustworthy evidence, but any serious reason to fear 
that our great leader himself may ineline in the same direc- 
tion? But, if this be so, would not it be the purest folly to 
attempt to turn out the Tories, with a great split in the very 
body of the Liberal Party impending over us? We are 
very far indeed from assuming that Mr. Gladstone has made 
up his mind for a policy which his party could not cordially 
support. No statesman so far-sighted, and so conservative in 
the best sense in his inmost heart, has ever led us; and we are 
quite sure that he will weigh most carefully all the manifold 
dangers of the situation before making any proposal on the 
very grave subject which is weighing on us all just now. But 
still, it will not do to assume the very point in question. We 
cannot take for granted that the Liberals are certain to unite 
heartily on an Irish policy at all resembling that of the last 
Government, or even on one differing from it only in matters 
80 comparatively secondary as the thorough reform of the Irish 
bureaucratic system. Suppose for an instant,—what may, of 
course, be quite untrue, but is at least not improbable,— 
that Mr. Gladstone should regard Ireland as in the condition 
to which Burke’s remarks on the disaffection of the American 
Colonies and the proper remedy for it, would legitimately apply, 
would it then be possible for the Liberal Party to follow him 
with all the loyalty and enthusiasm to which his brilliant 
leadership has hitherto entitled him? Nothing is more 
certain than that Mr. Gladstone’s lightest word has a weight 
in the country which not even twenty others of the Liberal 
leaders in the closest combination, so far as their mere 
personal influence is concerned, could command. When 
Mr. Gladstone speaks on a question of this kind, every 
one listens with the feeling that it is the voice of 
real political genius, as well as of the most genuinely 
conscientious principle, which speaks, and that the ground 
must be very strong indeed on which we should refuse him our 
adhesion. Still, can any one pretend to doubt that unless Mr. 
Gladstone could, by one of his great speeches, recast the whole 
political creed of some half of the Liberal Party, even his 
conversion to Home-rule would fail to carry the Liberal 
Party, as it exists at present. Some concessions such as Mr. 
Trevelyan sketched out the other day in Warwickshire, doubt- 
less Mr, Gladstone could persuade the Liberal Party, as a 
party, to adopt. But an Irish Parliament,—Home-rule as 
the Irishmen understand it,—involves too grave a revolution, 








and consequences for the rest of the United Kingdom too 
serious, to render it in the least likely that even Mr. Glad- 
stone’s influence could carry a united party with him in support 
of the recommendation. Surely these are considerations which 
we ought to face at once. Soon, no doubt, Mr. Gladstone will 
speak, and we shall all know whether we can follow him or 
not. But is it not blinking the true difficulty to assume, as 
Mr. Trevelyan appears to assume, that the Liberal Party is 
likely to be united as one man in their Irish policy, when we 
know the views of such men as Mr. John Morley and Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, and when grave fears are entertained that, 
to some extent at least, our great leader may be found on their 
side, and not on the side of Lord Hartington and Mr. Trevelyan. 
Mr. Childers has shown us how far even some of the states- 
men of the Liberal party will go in the way of giving up 
control at the centre,—though, no doubt, he is opposed to 
anything like an Irish Parliament. Mr. John Morley, Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, and Mr. Labouchere have shown us how 
far some of the followers would go. Is it wise to ignore these 
many serious differences? Is it reasonable to speak as if on the 
Irish Question the Liberal Party were a unit, whereas there is 
still too much danger that it may prove to be a party gravely 
divided against itself. 

Now, if this be a real danger, as we think it is, it is surely an 
ostrich-like course to talk as if the danger did not exist, instead 
of facing it. What we want is that Liberals who have made up 
their minds should speak out plainly, as Mr. Trevelyan did in 
Warwickshire,—and that Liberals who have not made up their 
minds should take counsel with themselves, so that they may, at 
least, be in a condition to make it up directly Mr. Gladstone 
has spoken. But while the doubt lasts, it is wholly premature 
to talk of turning out the Tories, and not only premature but, 
as we think, a little unwise. Whatever happens, the moderate 
men of both sides may greatly need each others help. And 
if so, the best course, as it seems to us, is to set the 
example of offering that help cheerfully so long as 
political honesty will allow. If we begin by premature 
raids while we are in Opposition, we must not expect too much 
consideration, if ever we get into power. The situation seems 
to us so serious, that not a word should be said by the moderate 
men of either party which is at all likely to aggravate the 
difficulty of the situation. So long as we do not know what 
help we may stand in need of, we should at least refrain from 
lashing the Tories into the temper in which it is vain to expect 
from them an impartial judgment. Under present circumstances, 
it is not easy to imagine a stable Government. But whatever 
stability there is to be had, must arise in the willingness of 
Liberals to bear with the Tories so long as they are tolerably 
Liberal ; and the willingness of the Tories to bear with the 
Liberals, so long as they are tolerably Conservative. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON COMPULSORY 
EXPROPRIATION. 


if his speech at the Westminster Paiace Hotel on Monday. 

Mr. Chamberlain not only took up once more the subject 
of Local Government in connection with allotments for the 
labourers, but descanted at length, and with much earnestness. 
on the principle of compulsory expropriation. Lord William 
Compton had proposed to drop the word ‘ compulsory ’ and to 
substitute ‘legal’ for it. Mr. Chamberlain remonstrated with 
him in the most eloquent manner. He would not lose the 
word ‘compulsory ’ for the world. “It is a blessed word,” he 
said,—not, we imagine, in reference to the historical remark 
of the old lady on “ that blessed word ‘ Mesopotamia,’ ”—pro- 
bably, indeed, for nearly the reverse reason. That pious 
woman liked the word ‘ Mesopotamia’ because she had not the 
least idea what it meant, and did like a word of six syllables. 
Mr. Chamberlain gives his blessing to the word ‘ compulsory ° 
because, “ when people will not do their duty, it is the business 
of a representative Government to make them do it.” So it 
is clear that Mr. Chamberlain blessed it for the drift it con- 
veys to him, not for its volume of sound. Well, in the particular 
case to which he applied it, the word ‘compulsory’ means 
that the State, when acting in the interest of the poor man, 
ought to apply its beneficially compelling force to make the 
rich give way. In that sense, no doubt, the emphasis he lays 
on the word ‘compulsory’ may have a popular ring. But 
surely Mr. Chamberlain should reflect that there may be a 
very unpopular ring given to it, if at the very dawn of a 
regime in which property, especially landed property, is to be 
more widely distributed, he begins by exerting the compelling 
powers of the State to expropriate, without compensation for 
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disturbance, those who snpposed that no man could compel 
them to sell what they had acquired except at their own price. 
Is it true that the bonus paid to private owners beyond the 
market value of the land, has been paid chiefly out of deference 
to the prestige of the rich? To our mind, though we may 
agree with Mr. Chamberlain that too much oil of this kind has 
often been used to make these compulsory transfers of private 
property run smoothly, the reason why the State sanctioned the 
principle at all was entirely sound, and entirely in the interests 
of society at large. It was felt that it is a very grave responsi- 
bility to diminish the authority attaching to the sense of owner- 
ship; that you cannot do so to any great extent without 
diminishing most perilously the inducement not merely to save, 
but to identify men’s energies with their material posses- 
sions of every kind; that every time you lower a man’s pride 
in owning or improving a property with which he has taken 
pains, you chill the motive for industry, depreciate the 
earnestness of effort, and sap the springs of originality. That, 
we tuke it, and that only, is the reason why, when a man is 
unwilling to scll, and the State compels him to sell in spite of 
his unwillingness, the State has always been ready to acknow- 
ledge that some bonus over and above the market value ought 
to be given, as a mode at once of curbing the readiness of 
the State to interfere in this undesirable way with the prestige 
of private property, and also of compensating the owner 
for that surrender of his absolute discretion whether or not he 
will part with his own, which is half the magic attaching to 
the idea of property. We neither wish the State to meddle, 
except in urgent need, with the delight in ownership, nor do 
we wish to let that delight in ownership dwindle, as it 
certainly would do under a régime of constant and arbitrary 
interference without compensation. That is, as it seems to 
us, a reason in the interest of the public, and not by any 
means in the interest of the rich alone, why when the State de- 
cides that the public good requires the expropriation of owners, 
it should at least award more than the market price of their pro- 
perty to unwilling sellers. Now, is it a popular policy to propose 
that, on the very eve of a much more equal division of property, 
this principle should be ignored? To our mind, nothing could be 
less popular. What weenforce on the rich we shall have to enforce 
on the poor. And if the market rate at most is to be paid to 
uawilling sellers, we shall have within a few years small holders 
in numbers expropriated without any of that “compensation 
for disturbance” which we have admitted in the case of Ireland 
as a legitimate claim even of tenants-at-will, who are not 
owners at all. 

Mr. Chamberlain may be quite right,—though figures, 
of course, are dangerous in so unverifiable a region,—that 
£50,000,000 of bonus has been paid to landowners for the 
expropriations which railways have rendered necessary, and 
consequently that the people are paying near £2,000,000 a 
year more than they need, for locomotion, by way of compensa- 
tion to those landowners. Nothing is more difficult in the case 
of an arbitrary award of this kind as a solace to hurt feelings, 
than to fix a reasonable rate of solace. Very likely too much 
may have been paid. But we understand Mr. Chamberlain to 
assert on behalf of the public that nothing should have been 
paid for expropriation beyond the market rate, or, in other 
words, that it would have been fair,—for we wish to illus- 
trate the question from personal property, as well as from 
landed property,—to have bought out the Water Companies 
some six or seven years ago at the then market rate of their 
monopoly, without any bonus for a forced expropriation. We 
think that if that had been proposed to us, not only the rich 
but the poor would have taken fright. Supposing the State 
had contemplated a compulsory system of insurance as one 
of its sources of gain, and had been compelled, therefore, to 
extinguish existing Friendly Societies, does Mr, Chamberlain 
think that the poor members of those Societies would have 
been satisfed if the Friendly Societies had been extin- 
guished arbitrarily, with no further compensation than the 
market value of the securities? There never was a time, 
as it seems to us, when it would be not only more unjust, but 
more unpopular, to refuse compensation to unwilling vendors 
than it would be now. The labouring classes are becoming 
richer every year, and are more and more interested in the rights 
of property. And yet, at the very moment when they are likely 
to claim their share in compensations paid for compulsory sale, 
Mr. Chamberlain is preaching the doctrine that the State 
should always have the right to appropriate, for the benefit of 
the public, all the land it needs,—and we do not see why 
what is claimed for land should not ba claimed for other 
property,—at the existing market value, without any sort of 





consideration for this arbitrary interference with private pro. 


perty. Mr. Chamberlain speaks of landowners who get mor 
than the market price of their land as * black-mailing the 
public.” In our view, it is very far indeed from black-maj}. 
it is a fine voluntarily paid by the State for an unexpected 
interference with private rights of ownership, an interferengg 
which it admits to be undesirable, and therefore wishes to 
make as exceptional as may be, And the reason it pays this 
fine, and pays it voluntarily, is that it is of far more import. 
ance to the public that the sense of ownership should bg 
strong, and eager, and even peremptory, than that the State 
should be able to acquire private property at easy rates, The 
one aim is at the very root of all healthy social feeling, of al] 
diligent acquisition, and of all salutary ambition. The other 
aim is quite a secondary one, often involving public con. 
venience, but never involving the primary cement of society, 
We maintain, in the interests of the people themselves, that it 
is of infinitely greater importance to them to foster the in. 
numerable traditions and aims which are bound up with the 
sacredness of private property, than it is to be able to secure 
this or that bit of property at an easy rate. Mr. Chamberlain 
should remember that in the next generation it may be the 
poor who will oftenest claim compensation for arbitrary ex. 
propriation, and that it will be then by no means a pepular 
policy to insist on turning them out, on payment of a mera 
market value, from property to which they may often attach g 
sacredness which no market rate could adequately represent, 





THE RESIGNATION OF LORD CARNARVON. 


7 retirement of Lord Carnarvon from the Viceroyalty of 

Treland, and that of Sir W. Hart Dyke from the Secretary. 
ship, mark the failure of an experiment which may have been 
well-intentioned, but was, if not morally wrong, decidedly un- 
wise. Il]-health, weariness, disappointment, a hundred reasons 
may have combined to induce Lord Carnarvon to throw up 
the most thankless high office existing in the world—unless, 
indeed, it be that of the French representative in Tonquin— 
but his main induc2ment must have been the failure of a policy. 
The Tory Government determined, on the advice, it is believed, of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, to govern Ireland without a Coercion 
Bill or a Crimes Act, through the ordinary law, and fixed on 
Lord Carnarvon as the most qualified of the passed members 
of their usual Cabinets to carry out the experiment. He 
was by no means ill-qualified for the work. He has been 
accustomed, as a Colonial Minister, to tolerate many 
strange forms of social disturbance,—for example, the move- 
ment against landlordism in Prince Edward’s Island; he 
is a master of all forms of conciliatory speech ; and, greatest 
recommendation of all, he believed, or thought he believed, 
that the experiment might succeed,—that is, that he might, 
by conciliation and sympathy, restore the willingness to obey 
law which is the condition precedent of the English system. 
For a moment everything went well. Mr. Parnell directed 
his followers to abstain from insult, the Loyalists were effusive 
in their welcome of a pleasant Viceroy, and the body of the 
people were at first pleased, then interested, and then, we fear, 
a little amused with Lord Carnarvon’s sympathetic speeches, 
which at least showed that he understood their own view of 
their own history. He almost forgot, as he proceeded through 
Ireland, that the applause of one’s friends is no proof by 
itself of the submission of one’s enemies. The darker 
spirits who stand behind Mr. Parnell, and who direct the 
Nationalist League on the agrarian side of its policy, saw, 
however, their opportunity, and refurbished their weapons, 
especially the one against which the ordinary law is powerless, 
—social excommunication, supported by physical terror. The 
“ordinary law” was fairly carried out—at least, a great 
number of prosecutions were instituted, and some of them 
succeeded—but the popular law was executed with novel vigour. 
The affiliated committees of the League were spread through- 
out the disaffected provinces, held trials, warned recusants, 
passed sentences, and rapidly made of their hidden law the 
working law of the country-side. Rent was paid, refused, or 
held in suspense, according to the will of the tenants, who 
sometimes publicly paid the rents they thought * fair’ into 
Nationalist banking accounts, to be handed to the land- 
owner when he gave them in return a receipt in full,—a 
proceeding exactly equivalent to a declaration of bank- 
ruptey by a creditor who fixes his own dividend. Com- 
petition for land cleared by eviction was prohibited under 
penalty of boycotting,—that is, of social outlawry, carried to 
the extremity of refusing food; and by a refinement of crael 
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ingenuity, any person who broke the boycotting law, even if 
he had not broken the agrarian law, was himself boycotted. 
The Irish, brave individually as any men in the world, 
are beyond measure timid against this kind of pressure, 
hich gives them that feeling of loneliness amidst a hostile 
world which in the old days must have followed the major 
excommunication, and they submitted almost universally, 
maby landlords even displaying what, under the circumstances, 
was rank cowardice. Where boycotting failed, direct terror 
was employed, terror, in fact, of torture, in how many in- 
stances we shall only know when the Southern Loyalists, who 
have not one single Member in Parliament, and who, 
with Home-rule still possible, naturally fear a permanent 
quarrel with the majority, venture to tell their stories of the 
winter of 1885. The submissions were increased in number by 
one of those unlucky accidents which have so frequently occurred 
in the history of the most unlucky of lands. The remedial 
action of the Land Law had been spoiled for the moment 
by the unprecedented fall in the price of cereals, which nearly 
ruined English agriculturists; and landlords and tenants 
stood, therefore, in this position, The landlords had lost 20 
per cent. of their rentals, without any equivalent reduction in 
their mortgage interest and other burdens, and out of the 
reduced margins on which they lived could, as a body, sur- 
render no more. At the same moment, the tenants, harassed 
by the low prices, either could not pay in full—we believe that 
on arable lands actual inability to pay was more frequent than 
isallowed—or felt that payment in full stripped them as bare as 
did the admittedly high rents of the past. The old agrarian 
wound was, therefore, opened afresh, and all the incitements 
of the agitators and all the threats of the secret leaders 
were doubled in eflicacy by the agrarian misery, which, 
absurdly exaggerated in some districts and over-estimated in 
others, was over a broad extent of country only too real. The 
Irish, who are supposed in England to be so extravagant— 
because the landlords were—are in reality as greedy as any 
race in the world; and the League Committees found 
behind them regiments of impoverished, and therefore 
embittered, men. The total result was what we see. The 
“ordinary law” —that is, the law made or sanctioned 
by the representatives of the Kingdom —ceased on all 
agrarian subjects to exist, and was superseded by an 
illegal code, singularly unjust in itself, and enforced by 
sanctions not only outside law, but offensive to the 
instinctive conscience of humanity. In three provinces no 
small tenant pays rent in safety unless an illegal body 
assents to that payment. No willing tenant can come into a 
cleared farm, under illegal and cruel penalties. No man can, 
without severe suffering, often involving ruin and sometimes 
death, deal with, supply, serve, or consort with any person 
whom an unknown committee, for no moral reason, has 
declared to be outside the pale of human society. The law is 
powerless to secure the first conditions of social life, to protect 
the most important form of property, to enforce contracts, or 
to ensure safety to the innocent and law-abiding. The three 
provinces are in a state of anarchy, modified only by non- 
resistance to the soldiery and the tax-gatherers,—a state, that is, 
which, in a country like Spain or Sicily, would be described by 
politicians and historians as barbarism. 

We do not blame Lord Carnarvon in the least, except for 
trying the experiment. We see no reason for condemning him 
as weak, as the Ziimes does, or for supposing that energy at 
the Castle could have averted the result. The truth is that 
the conditions made success impossible, and that Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, so fettered, could not have prevented the success of 
the Nationalist League. The “ordinary law,” which it 
was tried to work with, presupposes a people willing to 
obey, a people who will help the constable, and prosecute 
when oppressed, and do justice in the jury-box, and 
sympathise on the whole with impartial Magistrates. Those 
conditions do not exist in Ireland, and the machinery 
of law has to be altered to suit new conditions, or it breaks in 
pieces, and the first duty of the State, which is the protection 
of the innocent, cannot be performed. That is the true 
justification of the Crimes Act, and of Lord Spencer’s strict- 
ness in working it; and its failure to recognise that is the 
true charge against the Tory Government of Ireland. The 
root of the mischief was here, not there, and was displayed first 
of all in the spirit which deserted and insulted Lord Spencer 
for insisting that, until justice can be secured between man 
and man, there is not in Ireland or any other country either 
“order” or civilised government. Order is not proved by the 
absence of insurrection, but by the safe and easy execution of 
the legal decisions of impartial Courts. 


It is rumoured that Lord Salisbury finds it difficult to 


secure a Viceroy, and intends to leave the Lord Chancellor 
and the Lords Justices to govern as best they can. The 
difficulty, if it exists, is not to the credit of his party, which 
has not usually been wanting in civil soldiers, willing to lead 
a forlorn-hope ; but the matter is not of much importance. 
The secret of order in Ireland rests in Westminster ; and states- 
manship will be shown not in selecting this or that Viceroy, 
but in so strengthening the law of Ireland,if not of the three 
Kingdoms, that it can be carried out even when a large section 


of the population actively disapprove. That it can be so 
strengthened is clear, not only from all history, but from the 
history of Lord Spencer’s Administration; and to strengthen 
it is now the first duty of any Government,—one which ought 
to have precedence of any concession of County Municipal 
rights, or, indeed, of any other business. It will be time to 
decide who shall govern Ireland when we have made law once 
more operative within the island, which, upon all agrarian 
disputes, it is not now. 





THE LATEST RITUALIST CASE. 


: an age when men are said to move too much in grooves, 
it is pleasant to see individuality asserting itself. It is 
true, the enjoyment may be dearly purchased. There is an 
originality in mischief, and the independence of thought which 
has brought about the condemnation of Mr. Bell Cox savours 
greatly of this type. That the prosecutor and the Bishop of Liver- 
pool both mean well, no one can doubt. The duty of sending 
a hardworking clergyman to prison because he refuses to plead 
before a Court for which no one has a good word, is not so 
grateful that even a member of the Church Association can 
have undertaken it with a light heart. But neither their devotion 
to duty, nor their superiority to considerations of immediate 
public interest, can make their originality other than mis- 
chievous. Everybody knows that there are divisions in the 
Church of England, but under pressure of the recent assault upon 
her position as a religious establishment, there has been a general 
agreement to say as little as possible about them. As long as 
Churchmen can maintain an external unity, it is only theo- 
logians who will concern themselves about their underlying 
differences. But if once they accentuate their quarrels by 
sending those opposed to them to gaol, or by denying them a 
field of labour, it will not need a theologian to notice the fact. 
The stoutest defender of the existing Establishment would be 
puzzled to find arguments for its continuance, if from being a 
fold it becomes a cage, and not even a cage with a happy 
family inside. The prosecutor of Mr. Bell Cox and the Bishop 
of Liverpool can hardly be blind to these obvious truths, They 
must know that they are doing more to bring the Establish- 
ment down about our ears than all the Liberationists put 
together. The measure of the strength of their principles is 
the amount of harm they are prepared to cause, or to permit, in 
order to give effect to them. 

The prosecutor in this case is an example of the common- 
place one-idea’d fanatic. Mr. Bell Cox has committed such 
and such offences, and for these offences he must be punished. 
To be sure, when he has been safely lodged in prison the 
same ritual will be used in his church; or if, by some lucky 
accident, it is found possible to suppress it in St. Margaret’s, 
it will flourish unchecked elsewhere. With the Church Asso- 
ciation as a body, this prospect apparently counts for some- 
thing. They are not proposing to institute any more prosecu- 
tions of their own ; and as they cannot flatter themselves that 
they have taken much by those already instituted, it must be 
supposed that they accept their defeat. But in all ages the 
individual has at times been greater than institutions, and 
this is eminently true in this case. The prosecutor is not 
connected with the parish, he is not himself ‘‘aggrieved” by 
what goes on in the Church. What impresses his imagina- 
tion and sets his heart on fire is the wickedness of ritual, and 
the consequent need of stamping it out, though it be only in a 
single instance. No doubt he would like to slay all the 
prophets of Baal at a blow; but as this is beyond his power, 
he is content to pick off one here and there. When he has 
done his worst against Mr. Bell Cox, he will no doubt try his 
hand on some one else in the same happy diocese ; and as the 
proceedings in undefended suits are pretty rapid, he may, 
perhaps, give the enemies of the Church the encouraging 
spectacle of half-a-dozen clergymen in prison at once. 

Still, the prosecutor is, to our mind, a less interesting object 
of contemplation than the Bishop, without whose consent the 





trial could never have come off. The prosecutor, as we have 
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said, is a mere enthusiast ; the Bishop is a casuist unawares, 
and the workings of a casuistical mind always repay examina- 
tion. As the law stands, the Bishop’s consent is an indis- 
pensable preliminary to a prosecution of this kind. He has 
nothing to do but to withhold it, and the proceedings must 
come to a premature end. When first Mr. Bell Cox was 
attacked—for using a moderate ritual which had been in use 
in the church ever since 1869—the Bishop of Liverpool did 
refuse his consent. Four years passed ; his leave is again asked, 
and this time, strange to say, it is given. Mr. Bell Cox there- 
upon asks what has provoked this change of mind in his dio- 
cesan. The Bishop answers that ‘ circumstances have altered.” 
Mr. Bell Cox, whose mind is naturally running upon what he can 
have done t» turn the Bishop against him, does not see that 
this is any explanation. “ Circumstances have altered” seems 
to point to a change either in the ritual itself, or in the feelings 
with which it is regarded by the congregation. But neither 
of these things has happened. The ritual is just what it has 
always been, and the prosecutor not only does not attend the 
church, but lives in another parish a mile away. If there 
has been no change either in the ritual or in the feelings of 
the congregation, have there been any changes elsewhere ? 
Yes; but they have been of a kind which might have been ex- 
pected to confirm the Bishop in his original resolution. The 
Report of the Royal Commission has made mincemeat of Lord 
Penzance’s Court, and justified by anticipation Mr. Bell Cox’s 
refusal to plead before it; and in every other diocese, more 
especially in the great diocese of London, there has been not 
only a cessation of prosecutions, but a tacit undoing of the 
results of those already brought to a successfulissue. Clearly, 
the explanation of the Bishop’s change of purpose must be 
looked for in some other direction than this. 

The key to the puzzle has been supplied by the Bishop him- 
self. In two letters in the Guardian, he explains the whole 
process. It is Lord Coleridge who has done it. So long as 
the Bishop thought that a veto on prosecutions was a privilege 
that it was expedient for a Bishop to possess, he was content 
to use it. But he can think so nolonger. Lord Coleridge has 
argued the point, and his answer has never been answered. It 
is “ an unconstitutional, dangerous, and invidious power, calcu- 
lated to create dissatisfaction and jealousy among the laity, and 
likely to bring into prominence grave diversity of opinion among 
the Bishops.” How can a Bishop be expected to use a power 
which he is forced to characterise in such terms as these ? 

The Bishop of Liverpool is evidently under the impression 
that by doing nothing when asked to interfere, he can escape 
the responsibility of action. He does not see that so long as 
an official person is invested by law with the power of giving 
or withholding his consent to a particular act, it makes not the 
slightest difference to his responsibility which of the two 
courses he takes. If he refuses his consent, he is responsible 
for what happens in consequence of that refusal. If he gives 
his consent, he is responsible for what happens in consequence 
of that consent. The Bishop is in the position of a man who 
should justify himself for not preventing a boiler explosion 
by turning off the steam, on the plea that it was not he who 
lighted the fire. But if he was in charge of the escape-pipe, 
it was with him that it rested to say whether the fire should 
do any harm. It might be a bad plan to make so much 
depend upon the escape-pipe, or the class of workman selected 
for the post might not be of the right class. These would be 
reasons for a change in the machinery, or in the distribution 
of the hands employed in tending it. But they would not be 
reasons why the man in charge of the escape-pipe should 
refuse to do his duty in regard to it. Even if the unanswer- 
able character of Lord Coleridge’s argument be conceded, it is 
only an argument for taking away the veto at present vested 
in the Bishops. Very probably the same great authority 
could construct an equally weighty argument against allowing 
country Magistrates to hear charges against poachers. But 
what would the Bishop of Liverpool say to a Magistrate who, 
because he thought that this particular duty ought not to be 
imposed upon him, declined to convict on the clearest evidence, 
or to vote for an acquittal when the evidence was most doubt- 
ful? He would probably remind such a magistrate that 
whether the law was a good or a bad one, his business was either 
to use the responsibility entrusted to him as he best could, 
or to resign an office which carries such a responsibility with 
it. This is precisely what we say to the Bishop of Liverpool. 
‘Get the law which arms the Bishops with a veto on certain 
suits altered if you like ; but so long as you do not, and if you 
cannot get it altered, use it as your judgment and conscience 
require. Resign your Bishopric if you like; but so long as you 








retain the office, you are accountable for the use you make of 
any discretion that may be vested in you; and by declining ty 
interpose your veto for the protection of Mr. Bell Cox, you 
have not left your discretion unused ; you have simply mada 
a wrong use of it.’ Whatever else the present ecclesiastic,] 
settlement will stand, it will not stand the scandal of clergy. 
men being sent to prison because Churchmen have neither th 
unanimity needed to get proper Courts and intelligible rubric, 
nor the mutual forbearance for which there is so much room 
so long as these things remain unattained. 





THE RUMOURS FROM EASTERN EUROPE, 


:* is quite possible that the pleasing dream of peace iy 

Eastern Europe may be rudely broken. We are not 
alarmists, and have, as a rule, no belief in Greek “ designs,” 
the little Kingdom seeming to us to lack energy as well ag 
means for war. It is difficult to doubt, however, that this 
time the Greeks themselves believe that they are going to fight, 
or to read the reports from half-a-dozen capitals, all agreein 

that the improbable is possible, without the idea that there may 
be danger at hand. The general current of the rumour rung 
in this way. The Greek Government, which, for reasons of its 
own, expected actual war with Turkey, has made such expen. 
sive preparations, and has excited national feeling to such 
a degree, that it now dare not recede. If it did, not only 
would the Government be in danger from insurrection, but 
the revolutionary committees in Epirus and Macedonia would 
take the affair into their own hands, and by attacks on the 
Turkish troops, force Greece either to protect them or to de. 
stroy her own future prospects. The Government of Athens, 
therefore, it is asserted, will declare war to “ carry out the 
postponed clauses of the Treaty of Berlin,” and believes that 
once in the field, it will have help from the Albanians, from 
Montenegro, and from Servia, whose King apprehends that he 
will be dethroned unless he satisfies his subjects’ aspirations, 
They will, he calculates, forgive his defeat by Bulgaria 
if only he can wrest Old Servia from the Turks. It is caleu- 
lated that, with three such enemies in the field, and Macedonia 
and Epirus in insurrection, the Sultan’s army, numerous as it 
is, will be bewildered and, it may be, overmatched. 

We are quite aware that this story will seem to most of our 
readers dreamy; and it seems so also to ourselves. We can- 
not believe that the Greek Cabinet will display such energy, 
or that it will risk invasion by a huge Turkish army at a 
juncture when no Great Power in Europe is prepared to 
support it. Such action is unlike the whole history 
of the Greek State, and would, if it occurred, materially 
modify the European conception of the Greek people. 
Moreover, the Greek Government may be hoping by “tall- 
talk” to induce the European Powers to compel the Sultan to 
grant them some further concession in order that peace may 
be maintained. The Greeks love finesse too much, and may be 
finessing even in their ruinous expenditure. Still, the rumours 
all point one way, and two material facts must not be for- 
gotten. The rumoured war really would offer a road of escape 
for the Servian dynasty; while the position of Macedonia 
and Epirus, crushed as they are by the requisitions of 
the masses of Turkish soldiery now living within their villages, 
may be absolutely beyond endurance. If these provinces 
move, Greece must move; and it is not inconceivable that, 
when there is no other way of escape, even Greece may resolve 
to put everything at stake, or, to use humbler words, avoid 
bankruptcy by setting the old house on fire. No Great Power, 
except England or France, could coerce Greece without moving 
an army, and there is not the smallest chance of either of 
them committing such an error. 

As we have said, the most reasonable belief is that at the 
twelfth hour Greek political nerve will fail; but it is 
useless to go on imagining that war is out of the question, or 
that it would not be a very serious one. The Turks are ready 
to fight, and they would not have been in motion for three 
weeks before Europe would be stirred to its very soul. They 
despise, as well as hate, the Greeks; and they would do acts 
which neither the Russian people, who are of the Greek 
Church, nor the cultivated classes of Western Europe, would 
be able to endure. The Powers might threaten to leave 
Greece to her fate as much as they pleased; but their peoples 
are not at one with their statesmen, and even the latter have 
no intention of allowing Turks to regain their old dominion. 
If the Greeks fire a shot, the Eastern Question will be open 
again, and the English certainty that they will not fire one, 
highly reasonable as it is, may prove illusory. 
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THE VARIOUS USES OF BOOKS. 


IR JOHN LUBBOCK’S wonder, as expressed in his lecture 

of last Saturday at the Working-men’s College, that so 
little care is given to the selection of books to read, is certainly 
e well justified, if one is to regard them only as subjects of 
genuine study, and not also as equivalents for experience,—a 
sort of imperfect reflection of the world as it was oris. But 
in the latter light it is by no means essential that a book should 
be exactly good, so long as it reflects pretty accurately the 
ignorance, and prejudices, and errors of the world which it 
delineates. We want to know something not only of the best 
men and women living, but of a fair assortment of common- 
place men, narrow-minded men, bad men, and even wicked men, 
so far as we can know what they are like without contagion to 
ourselves. And so, too, with the same limitations, we want to 
know not only a good deal of the best books, but something 
substantial of very second-class or third-class books, if without 
knowing these we should be in danger of living in an unreal 
world, and not amongst the often blundering, prejudiced, angry, 
superstitious, and feeble creatures who people the actual 
earth. It will be said, of course, that it takes a good 
book to give a true conception of very inferior people ; 
that without Dickens’s genius we should never have known 
what Fagin and his young thieves were like, and that 
without Cobbett we should never have known adequately 
the prepossessions of a shrewd, thorough-going John Bull of 
the early part of this century, with little reverence, and 
no power of entering into characters higher than his own; in 
other words, that it takes a good book to give a faithful picture 
even of vice, ignorance, and prejudice. To a certain extent that 
may be granted. We should certainly never know as we do the 
commonplace people in the country-houses of the English gentry 
of our Southern counties, as they existed at the opening of this 
century, without Miss Austen. We should not know the 
meeting-ground of middle-class and aristocratic society during 
thelater years of the last century as we do, without Miss Burney. 
Butit is a mistake to suppose that people who cannot travel far 
for themselves,—and however far we may travel for ourselves, 
there are none of us who can for ourselves travel back into the 
past,—gain no experience from reading inferior books which they 
could not gain in a better form from reading books of the 
highest genius. If you have the gift for it, and do not spend 
too much time on it, you gain from a hasty perusal of many 
inferior books a far better impression of what the average man 
feels and thinks, than you can gain from the study of the most 
brilliant pictures of inferior persons. It is delightful to know 
the Dodger and Charley Bates. It is not delightful to know 
the ordinary young thief. You gain from Dickens a good deal 
of misleading impression as to the life of the actual young 
thief, which experience would not confirm. And so, too, a 
large knowledge of the second-rate books of any period, the 
books which are forgotten as soon as they are read, probably 
fornishes a better equivalent for a wide experience of the world 
than a thorough knowledge of the first-rate books. No book- 
knowledge will give an adequate equivalent for experience; but 
certainly you learn more of the dusty levels of life from a wide 
superficial knowledge of the books which are destined to be 
forgotten, than from a thorough mastery of the books destined 
to be immortal. Of course, the real advantage of these latter 
books is, that beside experience, and experience of a valuable kind, 
they give you what is above your own experience,—flashes of 
imagination, of insight, of vision, which no experience of 
your own would give you, which you could get only by real 
access to the minds of great men, to very few of which any one 
man can possibly have the chance of access half as easy as the 
access he has to the best books. That is matter of course. 
All we want to insist on is that one gains less as well as more, 
by knowing a few great books, than one gains by knowing a 
great many inferior ones. One does gain a very great deal more 
by great books than one could ever gain by knowing all the 
inferior books that were ever written; but one gains less, too. 
By the commonplace books we gain real experience of common 
humanity as it was and is; by the great books we gain a very 
much more taking and brilliant experience of common humanity, 
than ordinary life would verify. Doubtless, to the man who can 
roam far and wide, actual experience of men is much better than 
the wearisome experience gained through second and third rate 
books. But in the absence of direct experience, a large 
superficial knowledge of second-rate literature is a much 
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better substitute for experience, than could be obtained with- 
out it. If you gaze at the world only through works of 
genius, even if they be such works as Thackeray’s, the world 
will seem much more interesting, much more clearly outlined, 
much more intelligible, in short, than it really is. To know the 
opaque mass of humanity, you must see it not only through 
works of genius, but also through either a wide experience of 
men and manners, or a wide survey of works of no genius. For 
example, people who do not read the daily papers are often 
greatly to be envied. They may read what is much more 
calculated to impress their minds with ennobling hopes and 
enduring trusts ; but they hardly know the common round of 
English life, with its dingy uniformity of colour, only broken 
here and there by an influx of grander forces, as it really is. 

So much by way of protest against Sir John Lubbock’s 
rather one-sided view of the mischief of miscellaneous reading. 
Still, what he says in his interesting lecture is absolutely 
true, so far as the aim of reading is not merely to gain experience, 
but to open intercourse with minds of the largest and most 
piercing vision; so far as we seek books to inspire us, and not 
merely tools to help us to a better knowledge of the world. But 
on Sir John Lubbock’s list of books approved by the consent 
of a considerable number of readers’ experience, we are inclined 
to put this question,—How can an average experience be of 
much use as a guide to individual experience? Average 
experience only gives us, what Mr. Galton’s photographic 
camera gave, when made to receive in succession a considerable 
number of individual faces,—a sort of average of humanity. 
Now, no one man can be properly educated by conformity to a 
standard gathered from the average taste of others. We wish 
Sir John Lubbock had told us exactly, so far as he really could, 
what his own favourite books to the number of a hundred, or 
even fifty, are. That would have been really instructive. We 
hold that for every separate man, the select books which he 
reads most fondly, should be quite separate. We always regard 
such remarks as Isaac Barrow’s on books, as not alittle unreal :— 
“ He that loveth a book will never want a faithful friend, a whole- 
some counsellor, a cheerful companion, an effectual comforter.” 
Now, a favourite book is not a friend, You are fond of it, but it 
is not fond of you. It is much less than a friend, but also not a 
little more. It does not spring proposals upon you as friends do. 
It is warranted not to startle. You know perfectly the kind of 
thing you will find there, though you often find more, and some- 
times, perhaps, a little less, than you had expected to find. It 
does not feel hurt, if you weary of it and close it. It does not 
insist upon its own view, and controvert yours. Whether itisa 
wholesome counsellor or not, depends altogether oa whether you 
like works which show you your weaknesses, or only those which 
help you to feel your strength. Whether it is an effectual com- 
forter or not, depends on whether or not its drift is comfort or 
irony,—an answer to doubt or a stimulus to doubt. All this sort 
of language about books seems to us conventional. Books are 
favourites when they refresh and inspire, not when they counsel 
and comfort. If the present writer, for instance, made a list of 
his favourite books, how surprised some of his friends would be! 
Very high on his list would stand Grimm’s “ Volksmihrchen,” 
—not Grimm’s “ Popular Tales,” because some prime favour- 
ites, the old monkish legends, are seldom rendered in the 
English versions. Now, what is the charm of a _ book 
like that? If it is to be called a faithful friend, certainly 
it is not so even in the sense in which a dog or a bird 
is a faithful friend. It gives no sign of attachment. It 
obtrudes no remonstrance. It tenders no sympathy. It simply 
gives a delightful picture of the naivet’é and childlikeness of the 
medieval world. The simplicity of the tales of wonder, the 
shrewdness and weirdness, with the singularly simple wisdom, of 
the stories of Death, Satan, and the Saints, are of a kind which 
fascinate the mind in this sceptical century, and refresh it with 
the picture of a very primitive humour and a very primitive con- 
science. As Arnold says of Wordsworth, not very truly, but as 
we can say of Grimm's “ Volksmahrchen ” with pertect truth,— 

“The cloud of mortal destiny, 
Others will front it fearlessly, 
But who like him will! put it by?” 
That is what we very often want of a book, to put by “ the 
cloud of mortal destiny.” And that is what Homer, and Hero- 
dotus, and Grimm’s “ Volksmahrchen” alike give us,—a com- 
plete refreshment of spirit. In such writers we find once more 
the old, childlike attitude of man, without missing his noble 


aspirations, his inextingnishable curiosity, and his awestruck 
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recognition of the heavens above and the hell beneath him. 
Again, take a very different book, which probably a great 
number of our readers have never read, Cardinal Newman’s 
* Callista.’” That which makes “ Callista” so refreshing to the 
present writer is its wonderful restoration of. the age in which 
Christianity was struggling with the Roman paganism, and 
giving men at once new life and a new indifference to death. 
To the mind of any one who-has fully enjoyed that book, it is a 
book not to read once, but year after year, with an ever-growing 
sense of obligation. It does not, indeed, restore to us the de- 
light with which a renewed vision of the childlike stage in man’s 
growth always fills us, as do the great imaginative works of 
the ages of legend, and the stories of marvel in the Middle Ages. 
But it makes us see as no other work of fiction has ever made 
us see, what Christianity had to do in the age of the martyrs, and 
what it really did. In fact, it brings before our eyes the inward 
significance of the greatest of the historical tragedies in the whole 
story of our race. In a lesser degree, such stories as Sir Walter 
Scott’s “Abbot” or “Old Mortality” do us just the same 
kind of service. They give us some impression of the inner life 
of the great dynastic and religious conflicts of past times, and 
suggest something of what they meant to the hearts of those 
who were the chief actors. We cannot regard even the greatest 
of Shakespeare’s plays as offering the same kind of refreshment. 
No greater work than Hamlet was ever produced by the human 
intellect; and Hamlet, no doubt,—with many others of Shake- 
speare’s plays,—is a great resource whenever the mind is at its 
highest point of energy. But then its imaginative flight is too 
independent of real conditions to render it possible that we 
should follow it with the ease with which we follow the 
creations that fill up known historical conditions—that vivify 
the well-marked testimony of history. And even these great 
books are not counsellors, not comforters, not friends. They 
are stimulants and tonics to the feeble imagination of man, 
and enable us to connect in some way the present with the 
past,—or, what is still more difficult, and requires a higher energy 
for which we are only now and then adequate, they enable us to 
connect the present with the future. But the best of books are 
resources, not friends,—resources which, if properly used, open 
our eyes, nerve our imaginations, stir our sympathies, and some- 
times, though comparatively rarely, shame our supineness and 
our miserable ambitions. But in any case, the books to love and 
cherish are not those which give us the largest measure of 
knowledge, but those which awaken the activity of our truest self. 


THE NEW “ ASIATIC QUARTERLY.” 

HERE is one side of the British connection with Asia 
which, whenever it is brought into notice, excites in the 
experienced observer a sort of tranquil despair, the kind of 
feeling with which we regard any evil that ought to be remedied, 
yet for which no remedy can be so much as hoped for. Great 
Britain is not only the greatest civilised Power in Asia, but in 
many important ways is the greatest Power there of any kind. 
The Russian Gavernment rules over an enormous slice of the 
continent, a territory, indeed, which in mere size is as a con- 
nected possession quite matchless, but which is so unproductive 
that it has never paid its way within four millions a year, 
which contains, it is believed, less than eight millions of 
people, and which derives its importance in the world’s eyes 
less from anything belonging to itself than from the fact 
that it approaches the really mighty Empire of India, and 
actually touches the still mightier Empire of China. If India 
and China did not exist, Russia in Asia would be forgotten like 
the interior of Brazil. England not only rules directly two 
hundred and fifty millions of Asiatics in India, but she presses 
with increasing weight on that little-understood division of Asia 
which we call for no palpable reason “Indo-China ;” she is 
gradually acquiring an ascendancy in the councils of Pekin, 
which may end in a permanent alliance, and affect half the human 
race for ages; she divides only with the German the great com- 
merce of Asia, and that not on equal terms; she furnishes 
everywhere, except in. Turkey, all capital required for all enter- 
prises; and she possesses or settles in all the ports of commercial 
or military importance. East of Suez, the only European language 
useful to the trader is the English, aud there are not a thousand 
tons of coal procurable without a bargain with their English 
owners. So great are her activity, her prestige, and her com- 
merce, that there seems tec the traveller in Southern Asia 
nothing anywhere that has life but England; while her future, 
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so far as human intelligence may discover, is even more assured, 
Far to the South, as yet hardly noticed, the reversionary lop 
of South Asia, still a child, is rising day by day towand 
his energetic youth, and already looks instinctively to the 
North as the scene of his ultimate career. When his time 
of conquest comes, as hitherto it has come to every peopl 
which has grown strong, it is in Asia that the Ang 
tralian will seek subjects; and the Australian is an English. 
man modified only by circumstances and climate. This won. 
derful position, far greater in reality than we can hope tp 
convey to our readers, depends upon the action of the British 
democracy ; and to inform that democracy, to acquaint it at all 
thoroughly with the facts with which it has to deal, is all bunt 
hopeless. Indeed, if we are to speak the full truth, it is hopelegg, 
The circumstances of Asia are so different from those of Europe, 
the people are so far removed in creeds, in habits, in morals, in 
ideas as to the objects of life, in relations to each other, and in 
those antique hereditary predispositions which we foolishly sum 
up in the word “colour,” that comprehension, difficult to the culti. 
vated, is to the uncultivated simply impossible. No one in the 
world—we appeal to every experienced Anglo-Asiatic, whatever 
his line of thought—is so hopelessly ignorant of Asia as the 
uneducated European who earns his living there; and the know. 
ledge he cannot acquire upon the spot cannot be given to the 
masses at home. The single hope is to inform the influential few, 
and the difficulty even of that task is scarcely to be believed. The 
only instrument is writing, and those who write, partly by their 
own fault—for Anglo-Asiatics are, of all authors and orators, the 
most tedious, missing, as they always do, the points of interest to 
their audiences—fail to attract the attention of any but a few, 
till even the broadest facts, the mere bones of the political being, 
remain unknown. There is a writer in the Echo, for example, 
who is resisting the conquest of Burmah with an independence 
of thought which, though we disagree with him, we heartily 
respect. He applies abstract principles forcibly enough, but he 
is continually fettered by an ignorance which makes him 
irritating even to those who do not resent his main proposition, 
—that the conquest of Burmah is very like a big dacoity. One 
of his arguments, the breach of promise to the Indian Princes, 
shows him unaware of, or indifferent to, the fact that Burmah, 
though it suits us to govern it from India, is no more an Indian 
State than Denmark is a German one; that there is no relation, 
and never has been any, between the Indo-Chinese and the 
Indian peoples ; that the Burmese belong to another world than 
India, of other creed, other habits, other language, other modes 
of thought ; that no Indian Prince ever so much as thought of the 
Alompra dynasty as an Indian dynasty, or felt himself affected 
even remotely by its fate, any more than the King of Bavaria 
would think himself threatened by a German overthrow of Hol- 
land or Denmark. When facts of that kind are missed, what 
hope is there that questions of legislation, of finance, of native 
military organisation, of beneficial reforms or dangerous 
reforms, should be even approximately understood ? They 
are not understood. Even the influential and the cultivated 
do not care about Asiatic facts, and rely either on “the 
Government” to do right, perhaps the best reliance, or on 
the few experts whom they. personally know, and who are 
rarely agreed. The proposition may be denied; but if it were 
not so, how could it happen that there is but one journal in 
England with a regular Asiatic correspondence—not very well 
done, though usually accurate as to official facts—that there is 
not one large paper specially devoted to Asiatic discussions; 
and that an enterprise like the new Asiatic Quarterly just 
started, under the editorship of Mr. D. Boulger, should be con- 
sidered a somewhat risky, though interesting experiment ? 


We hope heartily it will succeed, though we are doubtful, 
fearing the days of new quarterlies are over, for it can perform 
some valuable functions. We do not see how it is to influence 
current opinion much. Events move too fast, the tele 
graph is too ubiquitous, the concentration of power in Par- 
liament is too complete, for a Quarterly to affect public 
decisions much, more especially as, by what strikes us as an 
error of judgment that should, if possible, be corrected, it 
will usually issue but one number while Parliament is 
sitting. It will be nearly impossible to secure exhaustive 
articles upon burning questions, a task, indeed, which almost 
overweights the Quarterlies which deal principally with 
European affairs. Three months is now, even in Asia, 4 
long space of time in politics,—Burmah, for example, having 
been threatened, invaded, conquered, and annexed in less than 
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that period. Bat there is a work of informing which may be fully 
done—which is done, for example, in this issue, as regards 
the relations of China with Burmah—which may prove of the 
highest value, and may even, if the editor and his staff do not 
shrink from painful labour, attract an unexpectedly large 
audience. ‘he subject of the day in Asia should be written of 
exhaustively from the point of view that most of the audience 
know nothing, and that the remainder are glad to have such 
knowledge as they possess made accurate and new. The writer 
who, in an article on France, gives in a note her area and 
population, is presumably a prig, and certainly an officious 
man; but the writer on Tonquin who does not give those facts, 
mistakes the first conditions of the demand made upon him by 
English readers. He must, as to his special topic, supersede the 
necessity for books of reference. Then there is a work of explana- 
tion, which can be done persistently till the readers come 
to understand a long-continued policy, a permanent difficulty, 
ora person entrusted with great powers. There is an example 
of the kind in this number. Of the few Englishmen who 
attended to the subject of the restitution of the Gwalior Fort to 
Scindiah, a majority thought simply that “‘ Lord Dafferin would 
know,” but a section considered the act necessarily unwise, as 





your correspondent would have if a less skilled workman than 
himself tried to destroy his tools, or to steal his savings? But 
is it so certain that the Irish are in the least unanimous for 
Home-rule? The voters number 585,715. The votes cast for 
Home-rule were 295,269, leaving a majority of only 4,823 for 
Home-rule. 

3. Why should landlords (i.c., persons who have invested 
their savings in land under the guarantee of the law) be forced to 
take “five years’ purchase’? If they are to be forcibly dis- 
possessed, they ought at least to be given an amount in the 
English Funds that will produce what the Government valuers 
under Mr. Gladstone’s Act have declared to be the fair rent for 
their property. 

Iam sure that your correspondent would regret that there 
should be any just cause for the opinion that it is difficult for 
labour to be fair to capital, under the mistaken idea that it is 
“privileged.” Should such prove to be the case now that we 
are a democracy, the only result will be that capital will in- 
fallibly seek for investment outside England.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Burghelere, January 11th. G. R. Porrat. 


ANOTHER PROPOSAL FOR IRELAND. 





increasing the power of a native chief, and a few believed 
that the Viceroy was seeking popularity. Sir Lepel Griffin 
opens the Asiutic Quarterly, however, with a lucid account 


of the whole transaction, upon which our solitary criticism | 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘* SpectTaTor.” ] 
Sm,—Our statesmen, in their lack of statesmanship, seem 
determined to concede a very large measure of autonomy to 


will be that it is much too short, and the affair is at | Ireland. The concession will, I believe, prove ruinous to Ireland, 
once seen in its true light. We doubt if any Member of | though possibly beneficial, in a material sense, to Great Britain. 


Parliament who has read that most interesting essay will 
ask a question about the Gwalior Fort, or doubt for a 
moment that its restitution was the act of a clear-sighted 
politician, who understood that in retaining it we were 
creating hatred without any adequate compensation, and, 
indeed, as compared with the new arrangement, without 
any compensation at all. ‘The power of issuing such a 
paper as that is most valuable, for it enables Englishmen 
to understand not only the special matter—which, though 
interesting, was not of first-class importance—but the senti- 
ments of at least one native Prince, and the ideas upon which 
the present Viceroy is governing. The more the Indian authori- 
ties encourage such papers, the better, even when they are 
critical in spirit; and there is no need of too much criticism. 
The dread of want of independence need not worry Mr. Boulger, 
for in Asia the first object of political literature must be and 
ought to be to explain what those who give final orders— 
officials, or Princes, or peoples—are really at. That known, 


all is usually known; and even when all is not, so much is, that | 


the materials for judgment are usually on view. We should, for 
example, say that the paper by ‘ Shway Zoe” on “ The Chinese 
Brave ” was, on the whole, far too favourable to the French in 
Tonquin, the writer under-estimating the force their Generals 
wasted, and not making his details upon that point sufficient ; 
but no one can read it without feeling that, allowing for a 
certain perceptible amount of “ European ”’ prejudice, he has dis- 
tinctly gained in knowledge of the strength and the weakness 
of the Chinese Army,—a subject just now of the last importance. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— ee 
THE IRISH QUESTION IN A WORKMAN’S LIGHT. 
[To Tue Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 
Sin,—It is very interesting to see what “ A Workman’s” view 
is of the Irish Question; but I should like to suggest to him one 
or two points for his reconsideration. 

1. What is “a country” which, as he truly says, quoting the 
late Lord Russell, “has a right to be governed in strict accord- 
ance with the wishes and aspirations of its own people”? If 
Great Britain and Ireland is not such “a country,” what is P 
Does language make “a country”? If sv, the Highlands of 
Scotland, or Wales, or the Channel Islands, or the Isle of Man, 
may claim a right to secede from the common State. Or, may 
the historical He ptarchy scatter itself into its original fragments ? 

2. Who are the “ privileged persons” in whose interest the 
Irish Union is maintained? If “A Workman” means the owners 
of property, how are they “ privileged”? Every citizen gives up 
his right to defend himself and his goods after his own fashion, 
on condition that the community does it for him. Why have 
not those whose property is attacked by the National League in 
Treland as good a right to claim protection from the law, as 


| The question of the hour is what form shall the concession take. 
What the Irish people want we do not know with any certain 
| knowledge; but we do know what Mr. Parnell and his party 
| want. They want Separation. And our so-called advanced— 
in reality retrograde—politicians are willing to give them Home- 
rule. I agree with Mr. Morison that between Home-rule and 
Separation Great Britain would do well to choose the latter. 
| But there is an intermediate form of autonomy better than either 
Home-rule or Separation. I refer to an Irish Protectorate, which 
might be established upon the following lines :—1. The North- 
Eastern counties (Protestant Ireland) to be marked off from the 
rest of Ireland (Catholic Ireland). 2, Catholic Ireland to 
be independent under British protection, established by an 
instrument or treaty, whereof due execution to be assured by 
a British Resident ad hoc being accredited to the Irish Govern- 
ment under such an instrument. 5. Great Britain to provide 
| for the military and naval defence of Ireland, retaining her naval 
port in the South and power of recruiting upon terms. Ireland 
to maintain no military force other than a sufficient constabulary. 
' 4. Landowners to be bought out by Irish State loan, guaranteed 
| by Great Britain, such guarantee to be covered by proper 
securities given by the Irish State. 5. Irish residents in Great 
Britain to exercise option as to Irish or British nationality, 
within a certain time. 6. Ireland to manage her own tariff, but 
only so far as may be compatible with existing treaties, and with 
freedom from the risk of retaliatory or otherwise increased duties 
being imposed upon British products by foreign States. The 
status ofa protected State excludes, of course, all ingerence in the 
foreign or domestic affairs of the protecting State. Clauses in 
the instrument would provide for the civil and religious free- 
dom and equality of the Protestant minority. Questions as to 
repartition of Debt, quota of cost of defence, admission of Irish- 
men to British public services, and others of a like nature, are 
questions of administrative science which only experts can 
adequately deal with.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Burlington Gardens, W. 


THE IRISH PROBLEM. 
[To THE Eprtor oF THE ‘‘SpecTaToR.”’ | 
Sin,—We are told that in any concession of self-government to 
Ireland care must be taken to preserve “the unity of the Em- 
pire, the supremacy of the Crown, and the authority of Parlia- 
ment.” What does this mean? The half-independent position 
of Canada and the Australian Colonies is consistent with a 
nominal unity of the Empire, which does not prevent them from 
enforcing hostile tariffs against our trade; with a nominal 
supremacy of the Crown, that leaves the Militia, which the 
suppression of Riel’s rebellion has shown to be a really effective 
force, in Canadian hands; and a nominal supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament, which is certain never to be exerted in 
matters that the Canadian people really care about. The same 
kind of independence granted to Ireland would mean anarchy 
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for Ireland and danger for the Empire. Instead of the “ unity of 
the Empire,” which may mean anything, we. ought to speak of 
the “ unity of the Kingdom.” This would be understood to mean, 
at least, that Ireland would continue to be part of Great Britain 
for commercial purposes. When we speak of the supremacy of 
the Crown, this ought to be understood to mean that the 
Magistracy and all armed forces, including the Irish Constabu- 
lary, shall be under the orders of the British Government. And 
the authority of Parliament ought to be understood to be real, 
so that no elected Irish authority shall be permitted to confiscate 
property under the disguise either of a tenancy law or of 
taxation. 

A few words as to what is called “coercion.” Coercion is an 
ugly word, and if you want to hang a dog, you begin by giving 
him a bad name. Coercion has become a technical and almost 
a slang expression for any powers whatever conferred upon the 
authorities, in the interests of order, over and above those of the 
ordinary law. The power of arbitrary imprisonment, under a 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, is rightly called coercion. 
But the same name is given to such provisions as those of the 
recently expired Crimes Act, by which the Magistrates were 
empowered to hold a sworn investigation onthe occurrence of a 
crime, without waiting for a charge against any individual,—a 
power which ought permanently io exist, not in Ireland only, 
but everywhere; and to the power of Government, under the 
same Act, to remove a criminal] trial from one county to another; 
and to special legislation against the newly invented and most 
dangerous crime of boycotting. It has been lately said that 
there is some moral or logical incompatibility between coercion 
and a widely extended suffrage, a notion which is precisely on a 
par with the notion some people seemed to have at the time of 
the American Civil War,—that a Republican Government can 
have no moral right to suppress rebellion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Belfast, January 6th. JosErH JoHN Murpny. 


ORANGEMAN AND ROMAN CATHOLIC. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘*‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Si,—During the last Election the desire of the Nationalist 
leaders to unite all sections of the Irish in a Home-rule agitation 
led to some curious combinations. As one straw showing how 
—at least for a time—the wind blew, I may cite one verse of a 
doggrel ballad sung in the streets of Govan on the polling day. 
It ran thus :— 
“ Let the Orange lily be thy badge, 
My patriot brother ; 
The everlasting Green for me; 
And we, for one another.”’ 
The candidates were Mr. Bennet Burleigh, the war corre- 
spondent (Liberal), and Mr. William Pearce, of Messrs. John 
Elder and Co. (Conservative). The latter was elected.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Wititram GrorcE Brack. 
New Club, Glasgow, January 9th. 





SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE CHURCH. 

[To THE Epitor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sin,—Mr. Llewelyn Davies writes acrimoniously about my 
recent article on self-government in the Church. May I be 
allowed a few words of meek reply? Mr. Davies says :—‘ Mr. 
Russell seems not to have made up his mind before writing his 
article whether he was in favour of Church Boards at all.” On 
the contrary, there is a deep conviction in my mind that a 
Church Board, as contemplated by Mr. Davies, Mr. Grey, and 
their singularly chosen ally, Mr. Marriott, would be an intoler- 
able evil. 

This view is not inconsistent with the belief that the laity are 
entitled to a share in the control of the fabric, services, and 
alms of the parish church. For the laity whom I consider to 
be so entitled are not the ratepayers of the parish, but the 
genuine members of the Church. Mr. Davies says that my 
chief purpose evidently was “to say the worst things” I could 
of his Bill. I wished to say plainly what his Bill proposed to 
do, on what principles it was based, and to what consequences 
it would lead. And I quite admit that to say this plainly, is 
‘to say the worse things’ imaginable of a Bill dealing with 
sacred subjects. 

It is scarcely ingeauous of Mr. Davies, in quoting my use of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s case as an illustration, to omit the qualifying 
words which introduced it. I said,—‘ It is only an extreme way 
af putting the case to say that Mr. Bradlaugh would be eligible 
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for the Church Board at Northampton, and would himself be ay 
elector in the district of London where he resides, And, putting 
aside all extreme or unlikely results, this Bill, in its mildest 
operation, means giving the control or mutilation of our parish 
churches to men who never enter their doors; the management 
of our worship to men who regard it as an empty form org 
grotesque parody; and the administration of our alms to men 
who themselves do not contribute a sixpence to the needs of 
their brethren.” 

As to my illustration from the extreme case of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
Mr. Davies says, with lordly sarcasm :— 

“Tf it were worth while to reply to reasoning like this in the sama 

vein, it might be answered as follows:—Mr. George Russell, as an 
advanced Liberal, is, no doubt, in favour of allowing Mr. Bradlangh 
to sit and vote in the House of Commons. A Member of the Honge 
of Commons may become Prime Minister. Mr. Russell is, therefore, 
advocating a policy which might enable a preacher of Atheism to 
appoint the Archbishops and Bishops of a branch of the Catholic 
Church.” 
This is a rhetorical device of venerable age. If Mr. Davies did 
not think the point worth answering, he would not answer it, 
But as it is, he answers it by putting another extreme case. And 
in doing so, he states, though in a heightened and exaggerated 
form, the very consideration which, to my mind, makes our 
position as an Established Church intolerable. We are under 
the control, even in spiritual matters, of a Parliament composed 
of men of all creeds. The remedy is, not to keep Mr. Bradlaugh 
out, but to let the Church go. 

As, then, I conceive that the laity of the Church are entitled 
to a share in her government, and that the laity who are not 
Churchmen have no such title, the question arises how we are 
to give effect to the Churchman’s right, and yet exclude the 
mere ratepayer. And here, in referring to your own note on 
my article, I must express my regret that, owing, perhaps, to 
the fact that I did not see the proofs, I seem to have obscured 
my point. I wished to make a distinction between what some 
Churchmen, who are favourable to legislation in this matter, 
would desire to see, and what I personally should prefer. 

Some Churchmen, I krow, would be satisfied with the Nicene 
Creed as the test, not, indeed, of ‘‘Churchmanship,” but of 
orthodoxy, and therefore a safeguard against the worst dangers. 
But most would require a declaration of bond-fide adherence to 
our formularies as well. But, for my own part, I deprecate any 
legislation in the matter. I am in favour of the voluntary Church 
Board or Parochial Council, constituted on some basis which will 
include all who declare themselves adherents of the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England. In such a Council, clergy 
and laity, by working together, would learn to understand one 
another’s points of view, and, by cultivating relations of mutual 
confidence, would prepare themselves for that great change in 
legal status which many expect and which I desire.—I am, Sir, 
&e, Grorce W. E. RvssE.t. 

18 Wilton Street, S.W., January 9th. 





ARCHDEACON DENISON AND THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srir,—I see in the Inquirer, December 26th, an article apon me 
cited from the Spectator. May I ask of your kindness a little 
space for comments upon it? ‘With all the kindness of its 
courtesy, the article is so curious a thing, so great a moral, 
literal, and theological curiosity, that it is scarcely possible to 
pass it by without notice. 

The conclusions of your criticism are personal as regards 
myself; general as regards others with whom, as a Churchman, 
I may reasonably be associated. These conclusions may be 
summed up thus :—First, particularly, as regards myself,—That 
aman can neither be a theologian, nor a man in other questions 
worth listening to, who denounces the action of another in 
matters of the highest spiritual concern without having 
in him so denouncing “a spark of malignity,” and who 
is further “a prime specimen of generous bull-dog virtues.” 
Second, generally,—‘ That the Church of England, with all 
her strong points, is soundest, perhaps, on ‘he most conven- 
tional and the least spiritual side of the Christian life, that side 
which is tested by the average standard of manly, natural 
qualities, and which is farthest removed from the higher and 
more inward graces of spiritual humility and discrimination.” 

For the criticism personal, as respects primary care for the 
spiritual in religion, and the absence of this in me, I may 
dismiss it, because it is distinctly contradicted by my entire life 
as before the public, generally and particularly. For the 
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matter of my being able and ready to meet, in all the courtesy* 
of the Christian life, those with whom I have little in common 
in respect of what that life is, I have this to say,—That I make 
one exception only to this my habit of life, and that exception 
ssthis. I refuse to “receive into my house,” “ bid God-speed,” 
or hold any intercourse with, man or woman who denies the 
eternal Godhead of the Son, lest I be “ partaker of their evil 
deeds.”+ ‘To all other I hold out the right hand, however im- 
possible it be for me to admit either their manner of belief, or 
their reasoning, or their action. 

I have had sent me by London agency all notices of 
“Mr, Gladstone,” London and provincial. I observe that there 
is not one yet which has gone into the depth of my indictment ; 
whether against me, or for me. Hitherto it has been mainly 
surface,—a bit of election talk; one of the poorest things in the 
world of reason, to say nothing of revelation; simply talk 
Parliamentary. 

There are solutions of this silence. First, for those against 
me :—(1), Either they have not read a word of what I have 
written; or (2), they have read it as most sensible men read a 
newspaper article; or (3), they have read it, and find it not 
convenient to attempt an answer, and so betake themselves to 
abuse, or something very like it, but with a mask on; or (4), 
their own constitution of mind or habit of thought does not 
allow their apprehending it. For those who are not against 
me:—These labour under that which is the curse of English 
politics at their best, from 1852 downwards,—they are afraid. 
They have not got the one real backbone of an Englishman, 
“Church and State.” 

The article I refer to betrays the agency of solutions 1 and 2. 
I have written (p. 2), and referred to it at p. 34, that I am four 
years and more older than Mr. Gladstone; and much of what I 
have written turns upon this. The article makes me seventy- 
three, four years younger. It is in itself a very small matter, 
but a cogent evidence of incuric: critict animadvertentis. 

Isum up in a few words my indictment against Mr. Glad- 
stone. If there be any answer to it—which I do not believe 
there is—let us have it ambagibus remotis, prevaricatione, 
circumlocutione. My indictment is,—That, in the absence of 
anything in him to control, or even to moderate, the despotism 
of intellect, and consequent self-reliance upon every question, 
divine as human, ecclesiastical as civil, he has become a slave 
to himself, to his own position and governing power, and to the 
never-ending delusions from day to day of what he calls “ prac- 
tical politics.””—I am, Sir, &c., 

Georcr Antuony DENISON. 

East Brent, December 30th, 1885. 

P.S.—I delayed purposely publication of my pamphlet till 
the Elections were over. ‘The indictment it contains wants 
deeper consideration than can be given in the hurry and con- 
fusion of meetings and canvassings. I submit it now to the 
calmer thoughts of some less excitement. 

[We publish this letter, which has been quite accidentally 
delayed, solely from sincere respect for Archdeacon Denison. 
But we cannot pretend to go into a discussion of the question 
whether Mr. Gladstone is a slave to his intellect. Our own 
judgment, which has been slowly formed in the course of thirty 
years’ study of his career, is that a more profoundly conscientious 
statesman never ruled the United Kingdom.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


BULLYING AT KING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
{to THE Epitor oF tHe “ SpectTaToR.”’ | 
Sin,—T am glad to see that the flippant and unbecoming tone 
adopted by Dr. Stokoe at the prize-giving at King’s College 
School on December 23rd, has brought forth the strong and 
well-merited censure of your correspondent in the Spectator of 
January 9th. 

Nothing could show a more deplorable want of good feeling 
than the Head Master's jocose reference to the “ young gentle- 
men of Dr. Blimber’s Academy,” and his expressed hope that 
no one would desire to see that “type of young gentleman ” 
repeated. This pleasantry was received with “cheers and 
laughter.’ Perhaps there may be some people who are like 
myself, weak enough to prefer “ that type of young gentleman ” 
to the “ roughs and bullies” of King’s College School. Bullies 
who, by a repeated act of cruelty, caused the death of a defence- 
less child,—a child, whose lips, once sealed by honowr, are now 
sealed for ever by the silence of the grave. A dark shadow 
rests on King’s College School, and it would have been more 
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manly and more Christian-like of the Head Master to acknow- 
ledge it in the presence of the boys, rather than make it the 
subject of most unseemly mirth. 

Dr. Stokoe has thereby incurred a very heavy responsibility. 
May his ill-judged speech produce no evil effects in his own 
school or that of other Public Schools in the Kingdom. 

I know nothing of the Head Master of King’s College School, 
nor of any person connected with it; but as the “ mother of 
boys,” I do protest with all my heart against Dr. Stokoe’s con- 
duct in this matter. 

May God protect our little sons from the roughs and bullies 
whom Dr. Stokoe shields, and may he teach our elder boys that 
nothing lowers the high standard of young manhood so much 
as brutal attacks of repeated violence made upon the weak and 
defenceless, which, whether they end fatally or not, are a dis- 
grace to the boys who perpetrate them, and a shame to the 
masters who tolerate—nay, excuse them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Motuer. 








POETRY. 


“DESUOLTORY READING.” 
SUGGESTED BY THE ARTICLE IN THE “SPECTATOR” OF JAN. 2vo. 

O Finest essence of delicious rest! 

To bid for some short space the busy mill 

Of anxious, ever-grinding thought be still ; 
And let the weary brain and throbbing breast 
Be by another’s cooling hand caressed. 

This volume in my hand, I hold a charm 

Which lifts me out of reach of wrong or harm. 
I sail away from trouble; and, most blessed 
Of every blessing, can myself forget : 

Can rise above the instance low and poor 
Into the mighty law that governs yet. 

This hingéd cover, like a well-hung door, 
Shuts out the noises of the jangling day, 
These fair leaves fan unwelcome thoughts away. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL- 
COLOURS.* 


[LAST NOTICE. | 
Tue chief peculiarity of this central gallery is the large number 
of landscapes, of a more or less important character, which it 
contains. As a rule, they are pretty, rather feeble, and very 
much alike; having the same general method, the same sort of 
ideal, carried out in much the same manner. The thinking runs 
in an accustomed groove, and works there smoothly and with- 
out difficulty ; the word “attractive” seems exactly in its right 
place when applied to the majority of these compositions; but 
“ beautiful” would be too strong for their merits, and “true” 
too far-reaching for their treatment. A touch of the tar-brush of 
picturesqueness is like the trail of the serpent over them all; 
the artists seem as a rule to have been afraid of their pictures 
lacking interest, unless they endowed them with some kind of 
easily comprehended and rather trivial sentiment. The scenes 
depicted are selected more as a picturesque setting for the artifi- 
cially pretty figures, than painted for their own sake; for the 
modern and popular notion of landscape is scarcely different to 
that which prevails in the theatre, and it is a strictly accurate com- 
parison to say that the ordinary figures which are placed therein 
have the same predominance over their surroundings, as an actor 
or actress upon the stage has over the back-cloth and the side- 
scenes which form his or her locale. What shall we take as an 
example of this? Almost any one of the landscapes here will 
serve equally well, from Mr. Waterlow’s happy sailor-lad and 
lassie, to Mr. Caffieri’s snnburnt little damsel carrying a pail of 
water with difficulty homewards. All the pictures of this class 
are, broadly speaking, alike ; and it is the prevalence of the class 
which makes our art so feeble at the present time. Mr. Stani- 
land’s “ Little Bo-Peep ” coming under a garden archway, while 
her dressed-up nurse—or mother, is it P—attitudinises by the 
side; Miss Mary Ann Stokes’s “ Homeless,” two neatly ragged 
children of the most demurely proper physiognomy, playing at 
destitution in a pretty country-side; Mr. Hilyard Swinstead’s 
‘First Love,” a mock-rustic damsel, with a pitcher on one 
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arm and a puppy in the other, coming over a rough stone stile, 
for the express purpose of making a face at the spectators ; Mr. 
George Morton’s “ Frightful News,” a child who has upset her 
flower-basket at the sound of a mischievous boy’s trumpet; Mr. 
Bigland’s “ Waiting,” our old friend the knitting ingénue, in 
an attitude of expectation; Mr. J. Clark’s “ Youth and Age,” a 
lot of sham-rustic children playing hide-and-seek in the trunk of 
an old tree, all of which, and many more of the same kind, are 
in this central gallery,—all tell us the same story of ‘ Goody 
Two-Shoes” and parochial sentiment; all are destitute of any 
fibre of connection with life as it is, and represent only the life of 
the studio and the story-books; and are, consequently, from any 
but the most superficial point of view, worthless. Even Mr. 
Hamilton Macallum’s “ Prawning in the Scilly Islands,” which is 
in this gallery, is an improvement upon this class of work, though, 
as in all his pictures, the water has a sort of pantomime glare, 
and there is little else to praise in the work than its bright 
iridescence. For whether it is the Scilly Islands, the Cove at 
Beer, or the coast of Amalfi, which forms the subject of Mr. 
Macallum’s picture, he always treats it in the same way, and 
makes it practically the same colour. It is true, however, that 
something like this in Nature does exist; and even for an artist 
to have found something like Nature is to be remarked now-a- 
days. The cleverness of Mr. Melton Fisher’s ‘Three Masquers” 
deserves a word of recognition, and its sentiment certainly 
cannot be called parochial, whatever fault be found with it. 
These three “shameless hussies,” as we fancy our grandmothers 
would have called them—showing au abnormal amount of ankle 
and bosom—are certainly at the other extreme to the class of 
work of which we have been speaking. Not, therefore, we 
think, are they preferable. There is a hard vulgarity about 
the faces, and the whole arrangement of the figures, which, to 
our thinking, is abominable. The picture is fitted for the 
green-room of a burlesque theatre, but hardly for any more 
decent abiding-place. Mr. Waller has gone back to his deer, 
and sends a picture of them sniffing at the walls of a 
haunted house, in which the animals are cleverly composed 
and well drawn, and which forms a pleasant variety to the 
two, or three, or four horses which have been the staple of 
his compositions for the last few years. Mr. Frank Dadd has 
definitely taken up the vdle of comic artist, and divides the 
honours (in this central gallery) in that line with Mr. Dollman. 
He has a picture of an old huntsman pouring out a glass of ale, 
which attains its humorons end simply and clearly. A word of 
praise must be given to Mr. Weguelin’s “ Blossoms from a 
Roman Garden,” despite the conventionality of the subject 
(which is the usual pretty model holding a basket of flowers), 
since the painter is showing considerable improvement in the 
delicacy of his work. He is still hankering after the gods of Mr. 
Alma-Tadema, but he is doing so with less of actual imitation 
than he has shown of late years. This work is not only care- 
fully painted, but actually pretty, and has none of the crude, 
unpleasant colour of which Mr. Weguelin is sometimes guilty. 


Mr. Steck, as usual, sends a semi-allegorical picture, this 
year of semi-circular shape, and entitled “ Hesperus,”—a 
maiden with enough locks of flying hair to fit out the whole 
South-Western district, holding a kind of electric-light in her 
hand. Not a good specimen of Mr. Stock, this. Perhaps the 
best picture in this central gallery is Mr. George Clausen’s 
** Tittle Haymakers,” an imitation of the late Bastien- Lepage, 
but a good imitation, and a well-drawn, pretty picture. In the 
next gallery, there is one landscape which deserves more than a 
word of mention; it is, perhaps, on the whole, the best land- 
scape in the exhibition, and is, at all events, one of extreme 
merit, though it is merit of a rough, breezy kind, such as is 
apt to be overlooked amidst the rather finical sweetness and 
elaboration of modern work. This is the “ Ford in the New 
Forest,” by Mr. Wimperis, a composition of fresh woods and 
rough ground, and tumbled, cumulus sky, instinct with the very 
breath of Nature; almost as good as a David Cox. We have done 
Mr. Wimperis something less than justice of late years,and gladly 
take this opportunity to acknowledge how great is the merit of 
his work, though rarely, we think, as great as it is here. A simple, 
straightforward rendering of a fine landscape effect, done with 
thorough knowledge, and without the slightest affectation, and 
yet not made a picture of, and not simply a bit of a picture. 
This work of Mr. Wimperis would be a prize to any lover 
either of Art or Nature. And one quality of it is especially 
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| are accustomed to consider ihe peculiar property of water-coloy 
drawing. This cannot be said about Mr. Brewtnall’s “ Outlaws” 
a picture in which the artist tries to repeat in oil the SuUCcegg he 
made in imaginative landscape at the Old Water-Colour Societ: 
This picture represents three “Outlaws” awaiting their victiy 
behind the trunk of a big tree, the stem and one of the 
lower boughs of which occupy the greater part of the 
composition. The tree is well drawn, but the figures 
are poor and theatrical, and the whole work suffers from 
their presence. If Mr. Brewtnall intends to paint imaginatiye 
landscape, he must beware of trying to repeat himself, even with 
variations. Mr. Dendy Sadler’s “ A-hunting we will go!" 
three old-fashioned huntsmen roaring a chorus at a tavern table 
—is clever and humorous, but scarcely of sufficient motive for 
so elaborate a work. These funny pictures are very wearisome 
after the first five minutes, unless the observation of character 
in them is of a very subtle kind. A joke in colour and line jg 
ufter all, very like a joke in words,—one likes it the firat 
tolerates it the second, and abominates it the third time, Mr. 
Phil Morris has endeavoured to contrast two “ Sisters,” a bride 
and a widow; but the work fails from its extreme vulgarity, it 
is more like a millinery advertisement than a picture. The 
“Cairene Bazaar” of Mr. R. Swoboda is better drawn than the 
majority of works in this gallery, and though its pictorial motive 
is perhaps as old as the bazaar itself, it is treated with a certain 
amount of freshness and ability. We cannot say the same of 
Mr. F. Dicey’s very trying composition of “The World For. 
getting,” a young gentleman and lady in elaborate modern cog. 
tume, who have left off lawn-tennis for the purpose of making 
love to one another upon a garden-seat. Mr. Fantin’s “ Roses” 
are almost, but not quite, as good as usual; and there is a 
genuinely funny picture, execrably painted, but so cleverly 
conceived and clearly expressed, that it achieves its end, called, 
“A Disgrace to his Family.” It represents a puppy, who in 
poking about outside the stable, has put his nose, face, and 
fore-paws into a pot of tar, and is sitting ruefully on the door. 
step, looking at his fond mother and brothers and sisters, who 
do not know what to make of him. 








BOOKS. 
ne 
HUNTING-TRIPS OF A RANCHMAN.* 
SometuinG like a growl escaped us on our first glance at this 
superb volume—a royal quarto, printed in grand type, on thick, 
creamy, rough-edged paper, two-and-a-half-inch margin, lavishly 
illustrated, and bound in grey canvas, gold lettered—that a 
setting so costly, and yet in such perfect taste, should be thrown 
away on the chronicles of revolting butchery which are so apt 
to fill up sporting books. Our ill-humour soon vanished, 
There are two types of the sporting book,—the one to which 
we have just alluded, than which scarcely anything calling 
itself ‘ book” cau be more odious to us, and of which Gordon 
Cummings’s African butcheries may be taken as the leading 
sample ; the other, in which the animal-killing is only a peg or 
skeleton for the lover of Nature, the botanist, geologist, 
humourist, to hang his sketches or finished pictures on ; the book 
which, perhaps, strikes its top-note in Waterton’s Wanderings, 
and of which Isaac Walton’s Complete Angler, and the late W. 
Bromley-Davenport’s Sport, are, each in its own way, favour 
able specimens. Mr. Roosevelt’s Hunting-Tvrips of a Runchmanr 
may claim an honourable place on the same shelf with these 
latter worthies, and has, besides, a special claim to our 
gratitude in this generation, Ever since the English race 
came into distinct existence on this planet (we beg Mr. 
Roosevelt’s pardon for the phrase “ English,” but “Anglo-Saxon,” 
to which he would, perhaps, not object, would not “ fill the 
bill,” and there is no other that we know of), it has been 
singularly prolific in “ adventurers,” in the old sense,—men with 
a shrewd eye to the main chance, but with a dash of the old 
Bersirkir blood in their veins, who loved to collect their wealth 
in the little-known quarters of the globe, round which some 
mystery still clung, and where was danger to be faced, and 
hardness to be overcome, in the gleaning. The best illustration 
of what we mean is the Elizabethan age, when the most daring 
of the youth of England swarmed out after Drake and Hawkins, 
and Grenville and Raleigh, to sail the Spanish Main and the 
newly-discovered Pacific, in search of ingots of gold, bars of 





notable, which is that though it is an oil-painting, it po S 
an amount of transparency and atmospheric effect, such as we 
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silver, and Prester John’s kingdom. But what the Spanish Main 
and the Pacific were to the Amyas Leighs of the sixteenth, 
“the Great West” has become to their counterparts in the 
nineteenth. If we may judge, at least, from our own limited 
experience, there are few of our more vigorous boys (omitting, of 
qourse, the born students) whose hearts are not somewhere in 
the Rockies or ov the prairies, and who would not jump at the 
chance of exchanging desk for saddle, and quill for pickaxe and 
revolver, on “* Poker Flat” or “ the Big Divide,” however little 
they might relish them were they actually there. These last- 
named localities, representing the prospecting and mining sides 
of life in the Great West, have found their vates sacer in Bret 
Harte; and what he has done for the miners and their 
gurroundings we see no reason why Mr. Roosevelt should 
not do for the far manlier and more useful folk of the plains, 
the ranchmen and their cowboys. Indeed, in the present 
yolume he has given us a good instalment of the work; 
for he must be a hopeless reader who does not rise from 
it with a new and vivid sense of “the fascination of the vast- 
ness, loneliness, and monotony of the prairies,” and of “ the sad 
and everlasting unrest of the wilderness,” of the Big Horn 
Mountains, in addition to pleasant familiarity with their flora 
and fauna. Here is his opening sketch of the men who have 
gucceeded the old hunter and trapper, now, Mr. Roosevelt tells 
us, almost extinct :— 

“In the place of these heroes of a bygone age, the men who were 

clad in buckskin and carried long rifles, stands, or rather rides, the 
pronzed and sinewy cowboy, as picturesque and self-reliant, as dashing 
and resolute, as the saturnine Indian fighters whose place he has 
taken; and, alas that it ehould be written! he in his turn must at no 
distant time share the fate of the men he has displaced. The ground 
over which he so gallantly rides his small wiry horse will soon know 
him no more, and in his stead there will be the plodding grangers and 
husbandmen. I suppose it is right and for the best that the great 
cattle country, over which the ranchman rides, as free as the game 
that he follows or the horned beasts that he guards, should be in the 
end broken up into small patches of fenced farm and grazing-land ; 
but I hope against hope that I myself shall not live to see this take 
place, for when it does one of the pleasantest and freest phases of 
Western American life. will have come to an end.” 
While it lasts we will hope for other books as bright and fresh, 
and full of good reading, as this, to keep us in touch with it. 
The district in which Mr. Roosevelt’s two ranches are situate is 
the vast watershed of the Upper Missouri, stretching from 
Central Dakota to the Rocky Mountains. This was the 
last great Northern hunting-ground of the Indians, and 
the scene of their last general stand against the advancing 
whites, which came to an end some seven years ago, when 
the district was thrown open. Great herds of buffalo still 
ranged over it then, but in 1883 were already almost destroyed. 
The inrush of hunting butchers—no longer fearing the Indian, 
and with new and easier markets for their robes at the not too- 
distant stations of the North Pacific Railway, and who never left 
the skirts of the herds from year’s end to year’s end—has 
driven the buffalo clean off the plains to the spurs of the 
mountain-ranges. The disappearance of the buffalo and his 
butcher made famous room for the cattleeman. The Texans 
drove up large herds over 2,000 miles of the wastes, from the 
Southern ranches, on which all the breeding had been done in 
the earlier years of the business, and Eastern men, Mr. Roosevelt 
himself amongst the number, brought out stock to the nearest 
accessible point by rail, till the whole country is now occupied 
by herds which show more shorthorn than longhorn blood. All the 
good cattle-lands are taken up, and there is no room for new men, 
though most of the ranches are as big as small English counties. 
The extraordinary profits of some years back will never be made 
again, though, in our author’s judgment, the business of the 
established ranchman will continue to be profitable as long as 
it lasts. For the dress, equipment, and habits of the ranchmen 
and their cowboys, we must refer readers to the book, if we are 
to glance at the hunting-trips which form its staple. 

As already said, the charm about this ranchman as author is 
that he is every inch a gentleman-sportsman. “I have never 
made big bags myself, for I rarely hunt, except for a fine head, 
or when we need meat.” (p. 165). Again, he is a careful 
observer of the characters and individualities of animals,—(“ by 
degrees I grew to feel as if I had a personal interest in the 
different traits and habits of the wild creatures,”)—and he is a 
Pleasant and graphic describer of them. In the whole range of 
his bags, from teal and wild-goose up to “Old Ephraim,” as 
the grizzly is called on the Big Horn range, where he takes us in 
Search of bear and elk, there is not a bird or beast that we do not 
feel really better acquainted with. Moreover, one gets introduc- 








tions to other creatures besides the game, to which this writer, 
at any rate, was u stranger,—for instance, the “pack” rat, a 
pretty beast and very tame, larger than the house-rat, with soft 
grey fur, big eyes, and bushy tail, who gets his name from the 
verb “ pack,” to carry, and has a bad habit of dragging to his hole 
everything he can move, (‘from the hole of one I saw taken a 
small revolver, a hunting-knife, two books, a fork, a small bag, 
anda tin cup”); and the “pocket gophers,” shaped like moles, but 
with rats’ teeth and great cheek-pouches, whose “ long, rambling 
tunnels” seem to be as troublesome to the cowboys as those of 
the prairie dogs. 

The hunting-trips rise artistically, from grouse and teal to the 
excursion to the Rockies in search of “ Old Ephraim,” with 
which the book winds up. Leaving out the birds, the ranch- 
man places the game of the plains in the following order as 
regards difficulty of getting at them,—* Big-horn, antelope, 
white-tail, black-tail, elk, buffalo ;” while if you prefer, as a test, 
the amount of manly sport furnished by each, the white-tail deer 
must take its place at the bottom of the list, below the stupid 
buffalo, and the elk and black-tail would be bracketed equal with 
the antelope. (p. 139). After each of these, in succession, we can 
accompany our guide, and share, in imagination, his hardships, 
excitements, triumphs. He hunts either alone or with one 
companion, generally a foreman of the cowboys, Merrifield by 
name, who came out from the East only five years ago, but is 
now “ daring and self-reliant, a good rider, a first-class shot, and 
a very keen sportsman.” Old Manitou, his hunting-horse, 
grows on the sympathetic reader with every chapter. A horse 
is worse than useless unless he will let 2 man jump from his 
back and fire at once, and few such horses can be found. But 
“Manitou can be left anywhere at a moment’s warning, while 
his rider leaps off, shoots at a deer from almost under his head, and 
perhaps chases the wounded animal fora mile or over; andon hig 
return, the good old fellow will be grazing away perfectly happy 
and contented, and not making a movement to run off or evade 
being caught.” Itis with these two, and a cowboy to look after 
the camp and spare ponies, that the expedition to the Big 
Horn range after bull-elk, mountain-sheep, and the grizzly is 
made, which we will defy any man who has ever felt the 
oropyy of sport to read without some stirring of enthusiasm and 
longing. ‘To pitch camp in that wonderful wilderness, with 
glorious hunting all day, and at night, before falling asleep in 
the moonlight under the pines, to listen to the forest sounds, 
and especially the bull-elk’s ‘‘ whistling,” “ very much the most 
musical cry uttered by any four-footed beast,” having “ the sus- 
stained, varied melody of some bird’s song, with a hundredfold 
greater power” (p. 289), with an occasional pitying thought on 
the dweller in cities who “has but a faint idea of how we ate and 
slept,” is an experience which can fall to few of us on this side 
of the “happy hunting-grounds.” Perhaps the thing that 
strikes the Old- World reader most is the perfect equality of the 
relations between the two sportsmen. Nothing can be kindlier, 
for instance, in its way than the intercourse between Mr. Bromley 
Davenport and Ole the Norwegian, and Donald the Highlander; 
but the notion of their handling rod or gun by his side and 
straining every nerve to beat him, doubtless never crossed the 
brain of that most staunch and witty sportsman. But here 
ranchman and cowboy are fairly pitted against each other, and 
the emulation adds zest to the narrative, as it must have done 
to the chase. The only instance of the exercise of anything 
like authority occurs at the death of the last grizzly, a huge 
male, feeding on an elk’s carcass, twenty yards from the spot 
to which the hunters had contrived to creep without alarm- 
ing Bruin. It had been agreed that Merrifield should take first 
shot, as he had not slain one yet to his own gun; who, before 
taking aim, “ whispered gleefully, ‘I'll break his leg, and we'll 
see what he’ll do.’”” To which uncanny suggestion the ranchman 
had just time to interpose an emphatic veto, and Merrifield had 
to aim, “with rather an injured air,” at a vital spot (p. 312). 
Thankful we are that the veto was emphatic and successful, or 
we should probably never have spent many delightful Christmas 
hours over The Hunting-Trips of a Ranchman. 

In parting from Mr. Roosevelt —with lingering regret that we 
cannot treat our readers to some of his descriptions of scenery, 
e.g., “the Medicine Buttes ” (p. 215), or the favourite haunts of 
the black-tail in “the Bad Lands” (p. 143)—we would venture 
to suggest, in the interest of reading people here, who, not being 
Americans, cannot face the prodigality necessary to make them 
the happy owners of his book, that he should publish a cheap 
octavo edition, which need retain nothing of the luxuries of the 
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present volume except the illustrations, which are as indis- 
pensable as they are beautiful. In that case, we believe he may 
safely reckon on a wide and permanent popularity with English 
readers, even with those of them who, like the writer, have long 

— laid aside rod and gun, and learnt Wordsworth’s grand 
esson,— 


“Taught by what Nature shows, and what conceals, 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With anguish to the meanest thing that feels.’’ 





MRS. DYMOND.* 


AFTER an interval of silence which has, we think, been some- 
what longer than usual, the delightful writer whom we all think 
of as Miss Thackeray presents us with the ever-welcome gift of 
a new story, which has all the old, familiar charm. The 
peculiar pleasure which all cultivated readers derive from Miss 
Thackeray’s novels is by no means easy to analyse or describe. 
It is not poignant and intense, but exquisite and satisfying,— 
more satisfying, indeed, than much of the pleasure which has 
the qualities of poignancy and intensity. Its general character 
may be inferred from the general character of her audience, 
which we have just described as consisting of all cultivated 
readers,—a phrase which we mean to be exclusive as well as 
inclusive, for it is a pleasure which is not merely quickened by 
cultivation, but which demands some measure of cultivation as 
a condition of its existence. In speaking thus of Miss Thackeray’s 
peculiar quality, we are neither eulogising nor depreciating, but 
merely describing; we are not attempting to fix her rank among 
writers, but simply to indicate the nature of her artistic indi- 
viduality. Adam Bede is a much greater book than Mis. Dymond; 
but a servant-girl whose education barely enables her to read 
might derive intense pleasure from the former, while she would 
certainly cast the latter aside in five minutes as “a dry book.” 
Of course, it is not really a dry book; it is, on the contrary, 
singularly rich in interest, but only to those in whom sensibilities 
of a special kind have been called into being by the action of an 
opulent surrounding life. To enter into the triumph and the 
despair of a simple character like that of Hetty Sorrel, it is only 
needful that one should be a human being; but there are certain 
subtleties and delicacies of sentiment and emotion, and certain 
situations in life arising out of them, which are the product of a 
complex civilisation, and which, therefore, cannot be understood, 
much less enjoyed, by those who remain untouched by the finest 
of civilising influences. 

Now, it is with such sentiments, emotions, and situations that 
Miss Thackeray loves to deal; and her love and her aptitude are 
in happy alliance. What she most cares to do is just the thing 
she can do best; and whenever this is the case, the omens are 
fortunate and the triumph assured. It will be seen, however, 
that the interest of work like this is artistic rather than simply 
human. We do not mean that the writer’s men and women 
lack interest ; few personages of fiction interest us more; but 
when we turn round upon ourselves and reflect, we cannot help 
feeling that the interest is conferred by the wonderful skill of 
the treatment. Let the clumsiest literary hack deal with the 
story told in the third volume of Adam Bede, the pity and pathos 
of it will still remain, because it is inherent in the situation, and 
no mere clumsiness of handling can eliminate it; but when we 
think of Elizabeth and Reine, and the group of young people, in 
Old Kensington, we are certain—such, at least, is the feeling of 
the present writer—that their stories, if told by any other hand, 
would have been but flat and flavourless. If this sound like 
disparaging criticism—and we fear that it may so sound—we 
must have expressed ourselves very awkwardly. We certainly 
do not mean that Miss Thackeray by a clever literary trick 
confers interest upon people and incidents which are naturally 
devoid of it; but that by very delicate instinct she is able to 
discern, and by very subtle art able to realise and make apparent, 
the interest which lurks in the neglected corners of common 
life. Itis comparatively easy to picture a great rapture ora 
great agony, though the picture can be executed adequately only 
by the power of genius; but to catch and fix those moments 
of complex emotion in which joy and sorrow, hope and fear, 
content and weariness, strike through the heart in such quick 
alternation as to seem simultaneous, is a task so difficult as to 
be impossible save to some rarely-gifted artist. And yet these 
moments are much more frequent than the great crises of over- 
mastering feeling; life is made up of them; and much of the 





* Mrs. Dymond. By Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie), London: 


Smith, Elder, ard Co. 








omen 
charm of Miss Thackoray’s work lies in her power of realisin 


those half-tones which most novelists compel us to take fy 
granted,—to read into their books, not to read out of them, 

Any of Miss Thackeray’s stories will serve as an illustratigy 
of this, but our present business is with Mis. Dymond. tg 
construction is very slight and inartificial, much less elaboraty 
than that of either The Village on the Gliff or Old Kensington ; 
and yet we have no feeling of thinness, but only a satisfying 
sense of adequacy and perfectness of rendering. The structura} 
lines of the story are few and simple. When we make the 
acquaintance of Susanna Holcombe, she is a bright, winning 
girl, sweet-tempered, and with large capacities for affection, but 
with a certain shadow on her life, for her father is dead; ang 
Michael Marney, the plausible and utterly unscrupulous Irish 
journalist who has settled in Paris, and is supposed to beg 
Government spy, is an eminently undesirable stepfather, 
Some time before the pressure of numberless pains and humilig. 
tions has become too great for endurance, Susanna hag, 
during a visit to England, made the acquaintance of a girl of 
her own age, but with more fire and external force of character ; 
and through knowing Tempy Dymond and her brother Jo, she 
comes to know their father, Colonel Dymond, who turns ont to 
have been a friend of her mother’s in days long ago. Heisa 
widower and an elderly man, who seems to have lived his life; 
but impulse and circumstance conspire to draw him to the 
young girl whose existence is almost worse than lonely, and 
Susanna Holcombe becomes Mrs. Dymond. Not a marriage 
of all-absorbing passion on either side, but of protecting, half 
fatherly, half lover-like affection on his part, of grateful, worship. 
ful, half filial love on hers; yet still not poor in promise of 
quiet happiness, if things will only shape themselves aright, 
This, however, they will not do. Colonel Dymond—who in his 
strength and his weakness recalls the gracious and pathetic 
figure of Colonel Newcome—has during his widowhood come 
under the sway of his womankind, of his imposing sisters, Mrs, 
Bolsover and Miss Dymond, and, ina less degree, of his impulsive 
daughter Tempy, who are in no way disposed to resign the 
government into other hands, while he lacks the strength to 
insist upon their resignation. Tempy soon relents, but the 
older ladies are made of sterner stuff. Being gentlepeople, in 
spite of all their faults, their coldness stops just short of dis. 
courtesy ; but poor Susanna is chilled by it all the same, and 
her paradise, which looked so lovely from the gate, loses ail its 
glamour, and becomes a common-place garden, very barren of 
delight. But, whether paradise or garden, it is not long to be 
Susanna’s dwelling-place. <A little girl comes, and with her 
the sweet joys of motherhood; but a great sorrow is not far 
ahead, for Colonel Dymond is thrown from his carriage, and 
the young wife becomes a young widow. Fora time there is 
the secluded quiet of sorrow, and then we know what to expect; 
for Max Du Pare, the young engraver, filled with all kinds of 
high, unselfish enthusiasms, has loved her long, and if he has 
tried to kill his love with the weapon of scorn for what he had 
deemed a loveless, mercenary marriage, we know that in real 
life these blindnesses seldom last for ever. Love finds out love 
at last; Max and Susanna come together amid scenes of blood- 
shed and peril; and when we bid them good-bye, we know 
that the best of life has yet to come to them in happy years of 
companionship. Other stories run side by side with that of 
Susanna,—the story of the young lovers, Charlie Bolsover and 
Tempy Dymond, of poor Mrs. Marney and the domestic sorrows 
which she tries so hard to hide, and of Caron the revolutionary, 
avery noble and touching figure; but the story is rightly named, 
for itis round Susanna that the interest revolves, and if the 
months during which she was Mrs. Dymond were not a time of 
bright sunshine, she gained strength and fortitude under the 
grey sky without losing the sweetness that was her natural 
dower. 

We had marked for quotation a number of passages which 
seemed to us specially delicate and truthful in touch, but 
our space is already exhausted. There is a wealth of pene 
trating veracity in the chapters devoted to the change which 
passes over, and not merely over but partly through, Susanna 
after that chilly home-coming when she makes her first appear- 
ance as Mrs. Dymond. Here is one of the marked passages— 
the only one for which we can find room :— 

“She rarely said much in company, for she had Jived among 
talkative people all her life, but with Mrs. Bolsover present she 
became utterly silent. Her nature was not an outcoming one, but 


very deep inits secret fidelity and conviction. She was not timid, 
and yet she was apt to be too easily impressed and frightened by the 
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; 
minor details of life. She did not hold her own, when other more 
gelf-important people were ready to thrust themselves into her right- 
ful place. She could not ignore the opposition which from the very 
first had met her, but she never spoke of it. She had a curious 
instinctive sense of the rights of those she lived with. She dreaded 
to jar upon them, to be the cause of trouble ordiscussion. And little 
by little she got into a habit of always looking to her husband for a 
signal. He led the way, he started the conversation, he invited the 
ple who came to the house—dowagers from neighbouring dower- 
houses, well-to-do magnates, respectable rectors and rectoresses, 
colonels and generals of his own standing. With the Colonel’s old 
companions, Susy felt more at ease than with any one else. These 
comrades-in-arms were invariably charmed with Mrs. Dymond’s 

ce and gentle temper; no wonder they lost their hearts to the 
peautiful young creature, so sweet to look upon, so modest and ready 
to listen to their martial prose.”’ 
This is beautiful workmanship, and we prize it more because 
it is the kind of work from which, whatever good qualities may 
be present, beauty is wont to be absent. Truth there may be, 
but beauty—no. The masters of illuminating detail have often 
nocommand of atmosphere ; their touch is hard, literal, prosaic ; 
while Miss Thackeray’s details, which are as full as theirs, are 
selected with such a true feeling for harmony, that they 
create an atmosphere of their own, melt into one another, and 
are discerned in soft masses, not in their insistent singleness. 
No training can secure art like this, which combines the stern 
virtues of the pre-Raphaelite with the incalculable graces of 
the impressionist, and by some happy magic eludes the besetting 
weaknesses of both. Every one who derives pure and keen 
pleasure from work in which every stroke is a stroke of fine, 
delicate insight, will read Mis. Dymond once, and twice, and 
thrice, and read with pleasure. 


THE ROMANCE OF DENNELL.* 


Tuls is a good romance in blank verse, with lyrics often of 
considerable grace and beauty freely interspersed. The main 
criticism which the book suggests is that the story, which 
is an interesting one, is too important in proportion to the 
workmanship of the narrative. When a poet tells a story in 
verse, we look for more interest in the workmanship than in 
the mere tale. Compare, for instance, ‘The Canterbury Tales,” 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,’ or Scott’s romances in verse, 
with Lord Byron’s “Lara,” and ‘“ Giaour,” and “ Corsair.” 
In the former, the workmanship is everything. You are 
aware that the poet’s imagination was full of the characters 
he drew; or, in Coleridge’s case, of the tale of wonder that 
possessed him; or in Scott’s, of the wild scenery of the 
Border raids; and that the delight you take in the 
result is caused not by the subject, but by the treatment 
of the subject. In the case of Lord Byron’s romantic tales, 
the tale is far more prominent than the poem; and it is 
only when, as in “ Don Juan” or “ Beppo,” the tale 
falls into the second place, and the pcet throws all his 
power into the cynicism and scorn which were in him, that you 
feel that the poet is fulfilling his function as a poct, and is 
giving much more importance to his own thoughts than to the 
tale with which they are bound up. Mr. Mozley’s plot pre- 
dominates too much over his poem. Sometimes for pages to- 
gether you think only of the story, and then are brought back 
to the poem, as distinguished from the story, by a passage in 
which the thought or feeling is universal, and the incident which 
provoked it is almost forgotten. For example :— 
“ Ah, what 

Suffers the loving spirit, when the loved 

Is into night impenetrable reft, 

Divided by a barrier not of steel, 

Nor flaming walls, nor spaces of the sea, 

But merest silence! ah, how many weep 


Such loss! how many, having wept, escape 
From burning grief to cold oblivion’s flood, 
And drink life-lessening peace !” 
“Life-lessening peace” is a fine expression, marking the true 
poet. Or, again :— 
‘“‘ Ah, what feelings stole 

Upon her! wonder first, and awe’s sad thrill, 

At strength by fortune crowned, by death undone ; 

And all the air, the room wherein she sat, 

Seemed full of him; then echoes of his voice 

Flitted and shook the chord of grief within, 

With blank desire, fond memory, vanished hope ; 

The goal by him so near attained, yet lost ; 

Life’s fruitless quenching ; so the circuit ran.” 


Or, once more :— 


* The Romance of Dennell: a Prem in Five Cantos. By John Rickards Mozley. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 








** And as he pondered, Time’s far vistas shone 
With gathering glories to his inward eye. 


But those immortal powers, who gently lead 

The human spirit on from the low ground 

To swelling hill and sky-wreathed pinnacle, 

Are subtler than we deem ; and in their store 

Is treasured many a wondrous telescope, 
Compact of heavenly crystal, which can show 
Some land of light, remote, ethereal, far, 

And dim and doubtful to th’ unholpen eye, 

As though the hand could grasp it where it lies.” 


All these passages, and especially the last, show true poetic 
feeling; but then, it is not possible for Mr. Mozley to keep a 
poem of nearly three hundred pages at all up to this level, and 
on page after page one asks oneself why the form of verse is 
given to narrative or convesation which hardly passes the level 
of prose. For example, after Deunell’s escape from the burning 
mine, and his recovery from the illness which followed, he meets 
one of his principal subordinates in the mine, and the following 
conversation ensues :— 


“ Next, Dennell knew the English face of him 
That came along ; but Gelart stayed his step, 
And pale with low voice spoke: ‘ What name is thine ?” 
‘You know me; Dennell.’ ‘ Dennell! and alive!’ 
‘ Ay, and alive.’ ‘And how?’ But Dennell stood 
Himself in wonder steeped past words, past thought. 
‘How ? knew you not ? deemed you I should refrain 
Returning hither, soon as strength sufficed ? 
Or was it told, my sickness led to death ?” 
‘Nay, how escaped you from the burning gulf ?” 
‘ Rescued I was, and breathe the breath of life; 
And was assured, you had been told thereof ; 
But for the scene and :aanner, all is lost 
From my remembrance ; only this was said, 
Out of the fallen ruins I was drawn 
By ropes to th’ upper air, and afterward 
By careful tendance on the forest hills 
Safe from the fever of my wounds was brought 
To strength again, as here you see to-day.’ 
‘Great Heavens! this passes wonder,’ Gelart cried.” 


Now that, we submit, is not poetry, but at best prose with a 
certain amount of rhythm in it, and hardly enough rhythm in 
it to give the relief which the higher blank verse should give 
from its own monotony. 


The lyrics interspersed through the narrative are of very 
various merit,—some of them a little conventional, some of them 
of considerable beauty and depth. The following, for instance, 
on the difficulty of first thinking the truth and then speaking 
it, seems to us at once original and beautiful, weighty and im- 
pressive,—one that might match with some of the best of the 
non-dogmatic poems in the Lyra Apostolica of the great 
Anglican revival :— 


“ Though many cry, 
What sin it is to lie, 
Yet they who bear 
Truth’s travail-pang, how rare! 
Twofold the pain 
Of him who would attain 
The land of light : 
To clear the clouded sight, 
And fashion struggling speech in words that aim aright. 


If thou through tears 
And toil and trembling fears 
Hast found the clue 
That severs false and true, 
Yet, yet beware! 
For through the teeming air 
(Out of the deep 
Wherein thy passions sleep) 
Storm-clouds may rise and break, and spoil what thou wouldst 
reap; 


And wilt thou then, 
When all is known to men, 
Blameless appear, 
In every part sincere ? 
Scarce will it be, 
If snares have compassed thee. 
Strive only this, 
To atone where thou didst miss; 
And trust that dark shall yield to light, and sorrow’s touch to 
bliss.” 


And this, again, shows Mr. Mozley’s lyrics at their softest and 
lightest. It seems to us full of grace and beauty :— 


*O golden sun, O happy day, 
Why hasten, hasten thus away ? 
A little while, a little while, 

A little longer on us smile. 


Dark-vestared queen, so soon must thou 
With starry circle wreathe thy brow ? 
O Night, anon thon’lt welcome be, 
When he I love is gone from me. 
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Is it the star of Love that shines 
Between yon cloudy western lines ? 
O star untrue, that giv’st command 
To sever loving hand from hand! 


When he I love from me is gone, 
And in my chamber all alone 

I loose the honeysuckle spray 

He culled to deck my hair to-day ; 


The fragrance still shall breathe him nigh 
In dreams, as on my bed I lie; 

In dreams with him I’ll wander o’er 

The mountain side, the Jake’s still shore. 


But now there is no need to dream ; 

We sit beside the bubbling stream ; 

O Night, a little while delay ! 

O linger yet, wan fading Day! 

Alas, they hear not; sad and slow 

The west puts off her crimson glow ; 

The night winds gather bleak and chill, 

Larger in darkness looms the hill, 

And louder sounds the rushing rill.” 
The characters of the story are very slightly sketched, and it is 
evident that it is not on his characters that Mr. Mozley lays any 
very great stress. The story is a spirited one, and keeps our 
attention throughout, while often the gleam of a reflective 
and delicate sentiment, or the sweetness of a genuine lyric, 
reward the ear. Still, we lay down the book thinking that Mr. 
Mozley’s lyrics, if not threaded together by any story, would be 
more thoroughly enjoyed than they are in the interludes of his 
romantic tale. 


THE REFORM OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT.* 
Ture summary of facts contained in this volume is very clear, 
concise, and accurate; and with Mr. Wright’s Memorandum, 
the Cobden Club Essays, and divers other publications on 
the subject before the authors, it would not be very creditable 
if it were not. The old, old story of complexity without 
adaptation, numbers without force, antiquity without grandeur, 
and novelty without utility, which characterises our local 
government authorities, is told anew in all its depressing 
monotony. It is useful to be reminded of these things when the 
reminder comes so seasonably as it does at the present moment. 
How our counties are ruled by people dropped on them from 
the blue, with a total disregard or oblivion of the wishes and 
desires of the governed; how boroughs are cut into by unions 
of the same name, but different contents ; how the parish means, 
or may mean, three different areas, but each with the same name, 
according as it is regarded for Poor-law, or ecclesiastical, or 
highway purposes; how the highways may be kept up by the 
county, by Turnpike Trustees, by the Guardians, by a Highway 
Board, or by a Highway Parochial Surveyor, as chance and the 
fancy or interests of local magnates may have dictated; how: 
without reason, diseasel cattle are placed under one body 
and ill-kept pigs under another; how industrial schools are 
provided by one authority and ordinary schools by another; 
how impossible it is for any one in the country, without pro- 
longed study, to know who rules over him, in whose dominions 
he lives, and what the respective powers of his rulers are,—all 
these things have been insisted on in these columns or else- 
where till every one is tired of hearing them. The fact that 
thorough-going reforms are needed is patent to all, and ad- 
mitted by all parties. The question is,—What shape reform is 
to take. The simplification and consolidation of areas, functions, 
and authorities must be the end and method of every scheme 
of reform. Further, if reform is to substitute self-government 
for anarchy, the authorities must be elected by and from, and 
responsible to, those over whom they exercise authority. The 
electoral qualification must be easily acquired, easily ascertained, 
and easily exercised,on a simple and equal basis; and the elections 
for the various authorities must, if possible, be simultaneous. 
How far does the second and more interesting part of this 
volume—“ Local Government as it Ought to Be ’—meet these 
requirements? It must be confessed that it does not meet them 
adequately. The first point to be considered is,—What shall be 
the unit of government, the primary area? Unfortunately, the 
authors have adhered to Mr. Rathbone’s views, and still advocate 
the uniow, and not the parish. The union is too large, too 
modern, too ill-arranged as regards other boundaries, too odious 
in its associations, to form a satisfactory unit. The parish, or, 
to get rid of ambiguity and antiquated associations, the town- 
ship, is a far better unit. The townships should form the 
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electoral wards, as they do, for the most part, in boroughs, Jp 

some cases fusion of townships may be required, in others 

division; but that would be a matter for a Boundary Com. 

mission or Committee. The township, then, should be the 

electoral unit, and for some purposes the administrative unit, 

The appointment of overseers, the control of the local charities 

the work of School-Attendance Committees, might well he 
left to the township, together with such other matters ag 
might be delegated to it by the superior authorities. The 
district, composed of the union of townships, somewhat 
similar in size to the present union,—but it is to be hoped under 
some other name, such as the Hundred or Division—would be the 
next in the hierarchy of authorities. It would be decidedly 
advisable to make this district correspond with the Parlia. 
mentary divisions. As to this authority, the authors’ views are 
more satisfactory. They propose to make it the authority for 
outdoor relief, the County being the area for indoor relief, 
while the division of other work would be based on scientific 
principles, instead of, as now, on hap-hazard. Main roads, 
with their bridges, for instance, would be under the County 
Board, other highways, with their bridges, under the Hun. 
dreds. Boroughs would be treated as separate Hundreds, 
all the local government powers being transferred to the 
Town Councils; very large boroughs, say, of 100,000 popu. 
lation (which, by the way, should be called cities, a term which 
ought not to depend on the ecclesiastical accident of possessing 
a Bishop), could be treated as counties. Most urban sanitary 
districts should either be merged in existing or created into new 
boroughs. The County Board should have a general control 
in all matters, and exclusive control in mandy matters. Licensing, 
endowed schools, asylums, indoor relief, large drainage schemes, 
would be placed in their hands. In all these matters the authors 
seem to go on principle, and, therefore, to be satisfactory. But 
when we turn to the constitution of the authorities, their 
minds seem to have been struck with paralysis. In 1871 it 
was thought almost revolutionary of Mr. Goschen to propose 
to constitute his County Boards half of members elected 
by the Chairmen of the Parochial Boards which he wished 
to establish, half of members elected by the county Magis- 
trates. The authors cannot get beyond the idea of indirect 
election, a divided representation, and the special sanctity of the 
privileges of county Magistrates. They propose, therefore, that 
“ one-third of the number of the County Board might be chosen 
by the Justices, and two-thirds by the ratepayers. Of the 
number representing the ratepayers, half might be elected on 
the direct, and half on the indirect method.” But this proposal, 
which might have been thought adequate in 1871, is one to 
which even Mr. Sclater-Booth managed to attain in 1878, and 
is wholly inadequate in 1886. After the greater matter of the 
Parliamentary franchise has been given to the agricultural 
labourer, it is absurd to strain at the lesser matter of the local 
franchise. The county Justice, like the Knight of the shire, 
has had his day. There is no atom of principle in the 
separate representation of Justices of the Peace. Checks 
and balances are futile irritations; they afford no real 
control of a democracy. Direct election by the ratepayers is 
the only logical or satisfactory system,—on the principle of 
one man, one vote. ‘That is the principle in boroughs, and 
there is not a shred of argument against its adoption in the 
counties. The legitimate influence of property will always 
be felt in local elections, and the men of property will never 
find any difficulty in getting elected. But irresponsible 
power is inconsistent with local self-government, and responsi- 
bility can only be enforced by direct and popular elections. 
The same reasons are conclusive against the authors’ proposals 
to give owners a separate representation on the District Councils. 
If owners are made ratepayers, they would, of course, vote as 
such; but it would be as invidions as it would be futile, to give 
them separate representation. A running sore, a perpetual 
opposition, would be established between the two bodies, founded 
not on principle or cast of mind, but merely on a fancied differ- 
ence of interests. If the owners’ representation was strong 
enough to overbear that of the occupiers’, gross injustice would 
be done to the latter; if not, the arrangement would merely 
provoke bitterness between the two,—that is, between landlord 
and tenant,—without any compensating advantage to the land- 
lord. If a local government scheme is to work, it must be 
radical and it must be democratic. The bodies to be created 
must be important enough to attract good candidates, simple 
enough to ensure popular interest and economical administra- 
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tion, and elected on a basis and in a way which will inspire com- 
J 


plete confidence in the people and elicit their real opinions. 
The only scheme yet promulgated which does all these things is 
Sir Charles Dilke’s, which proceeds, with the exception of some 
tentative and dubious proposals with regard to open vestries, 
almost exactly on the lines here sketched; and that scheme 
seems likely to be accepted by all parties. 


THREE NOVELS BY LADIES.* 

In skilful simplicity of plot-construction, in lightness of artistic 
touch as exhibited in the delineation of character, and in general 
literary excellence, Aé the Ited Glove is the most perfect and 
enjoyable of all Mrs. Macquoid’s works. We might, perhaps, 
even go farther, and say without hesitation that it will prove her 
masterpiece. She has never given us—probably she will never 
give us—anything better than Madame Carouge and Captain 
Loigerot; indeed, Mr. Howells, when in his best light-comedy 
yein, and looking at Continental life from the comfortable and 
“detached” American point of view, has never produced a 
better sketch than Captain Loigerot. What a pity it is that 
other writers of fiction could not follow the example of Mrs. 
Macquoid, who first wrote Atthe Red Glove as a short magazine 
sketch, then subjected it to private “dramatic treatment,” and 
finally wrote it out in its present form! Pursuing this method, 
taking, say, three years over a book, Mrs. Oliphant would, 
who can doubt, produce the best, certainly (for Mr. George 
Meredith must be borne in mind) the most thoroughly human 
fiction since George Eliot went to her rest? For we should 
say that it must have been Mrs. Macquoid’s mode of procedure 
that has given us the most notable of the many charming 
features of Af the Red Glove,—that which we have termed the 
skilful simplicity of its plot. To have a plot of such a description, 
the motive of the story must be slight, and the characters must 
be few. Both conditions are observed here. The only problem 
that has to be solved in Af the Red Glove is whether Rudolf 
Engemann, the fascinating boarder at the Hotel Beauregard, 
Berne, is to marry pretty Marie Peyrolles, who aids her cousin, 
Madame Bobineau, at the Red Glove shop, or his landlady, the 
handsome Madame Carouge. In addition to these characters, 
too, there is only one in the story, Captain Loigerot, that needs 
to be mentioned. The plot, in fact, is devoted entirely to the 
efforts of Madame Carouge to secure Engemann as her second 
husband. A husband-hunter is, as a rule, the most unlovely of 
womankind; aud had some of the worst qualities in Madame 
Carouge been developed, she might have become a Brinvilliers. 
Mrs. Macqnoid’s skill is indicated in making Madame Carouge 
sometimes the object of pity, and sometimes a subject of amuse- 
ment, but never altogether repellent. One’s sympathy is, indeed, 
enlisted on the side of the heroine of this story —for such she is, 
in spite of the rivalry of the timid, pretty shop-girl—in the open- 
ing chapters, in which she is found united in a loveless marriage 
of convenience to Carouge, who picks her up in one of the towns 
of Southern France. Carouge dies when she is but twenty- 
eight. “Ah! but after all, I do not owe him much,” the 
beautiful woman said; “he has wasted my youth. I am eight- 
and-twenty, and I have not yet begun to live.” But she has 
read and dreamed ; and an ideal lover is one of the inhabitants 
of her dreamland. ‘This she now seeks to find, and very nearly 
secures in Rudolf Engemann, a handsome, broad-shouldered 
Swiss, who boards at the Hotel Beauregard, which is her 
property, and which she directs through a head waiter, very 
much as Moltke conducts his campaigns through his lieutenants. 
Engemann has a liking for her which might have developed 
into something stronger, as— 

“ Her eyes were as handsome as ever, large and dark, with droop- 
ing lashes; tho broad, black eyebrows might have been thought 
heavy on any ove else. On her ripe nectarine-hued skin they were 
perfect ; but, indeed, when one had gazed fully at Madame Carouge’s 
faultless figure and superb face, one only thought of her eyes and of 
her lovely mouth, its upper lip like the crumpled leaf of a damask rose. 
Perhaps the admiration she invariably created could hardly bear to 
be dwelt on in detail; one brought away from her a vision of jewel- 
like brilliance and velvet softness. She moved with perfect grace, 
but she looked, perhaps, a trifle proud; yet in a woman whose head 
was so divinely placed, and who walked as if the world belonged to 
her, one expected a little extra dignity.” 

But there appears on the scene, as assistant to her cousin, 
Madame Bobineau, at the Red Glove, Marie Peyrolles, a pretty 
gitl fresh from a convent school. Madame Carouge at once 
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scents danger, and her plotting begins. She must have Marie 
married and out of her way. An instrument appears ready to 
her hand in the person of Captain Loigerot, a friend of her late 
husband, who is boarding at her hotel. Loigerot has confided to 
her that he wishes a wife; and as he has been smitten by Marie 
Peyrolles, whom he has seen on her arrival at Berne Railway 
Station, she thinks she sees her way to a match between them. 
Some of Madame Carouge’s tactics, especially her coercion of 
Madame Bobineau into the sacrifice of her relative, are rather 
questionable. It is, perhaps, needless to say that her plans end 
in failure, and it would be unfair to Mrs. Macquoid to state 
how they fail. ‘That in her wrath, however, Madame Carouge 
should give Captain Loigerot a box on the ear, strikes us as 
improbable,—and, besides, it is not pretty. Madame Carouge 
was, in spite of reading, dreaming, and wealth, by no means 
* quite a lady ;” but her self-command was finished enough to 
prevent her perpetrating such an atrocious act of vulgarity as 
this. But Mrs. Macquoid may be forgiven any weaknesses in 
her portrait of Madame Carouge, for having given us Captain 
Loigerot, so ridiculous in love, so pompous in manner, and 
yet so magnanimous a gentleman withal. When he dis- 
covers how the land lies between Rudolf and Marie, he not 
only retires from the field with dignity, but he becomes 
the chief agent in promoting their happiness. One is pleased 
to see him, in the last chapter, taking so kindly to the réle 
of godfather to the children of the woman he loved sincerely 
after his own fashion. If At the Red Glove were merely a good 
comedy, it would merit very high praise. But it is something 
more and better. 


Bonnyborough, whose author, Mrs. Whitney, has obviously 
both a style and a public of her own, belongs emphatically to 
what is popularly rather than accurately termed the “ intro- 
spective ”’ school of fiction. Indeed, we should have said that it 
was unhealthily introspective, had not the scene of it been laid 
in Puritan America, where introspection is a matter of faith, 
and where the best way of showing one’s love for one’s neigh- 
bour is to tell him of the mote in bis eye, provided one has 
qualitied oneself for the duty of criticism by taking the beam 
out of one’s own. This book is, in reality, a study of Lyman 
Schott and his young half-sister, with the barbarous name of Peace 
Polly Schott, who are, in turn, perpetually studying each other. 
Peace Polly—why does Mrs. Whitney allow the wretched pun 
to be made on her name of “ Pease Porridge Hot ”?—has temper 
and is self-willed, whereas her brother is a quiet, self-contained 
man. ‘The result is that for long they do not quite understand 
each other. But Peace Polly’s nature is disciplined and 
strengthened by time and by communing with a good—almost 
too good—friend of her brother, Serena Wyse, while the latent 
heroism of Lyman is revealed by misfortune. The love-making 
—between Peace Polly and a Professor Fuller on the one hand, 
and between Lyman and Serena on the other—is rather flat. 
But the moral light and shade of the society of the essentially 
Puritan settlement of Bonnyborough, to which the Schotts belong, 
and to whose rules they more or less faithfully conform, are ad- 
mirably reproduced. There is, too, a pretty, non-introspective girl, 
Rose Howick, who seems to belong to Devonshire rather than to 
New England; and she and her clergyman, Mr. Innesley, whofora 
time believes himself to be enamoured of Peace Polly, supply the 
quiet humour of Bonnyborough, and are welcome as a sort of relief 
after a surfeit of “ professing ” Christians and the Inner Light. 
The conversations in Bonnyborough are very clever, perhaps a 
trifle too much so. Here is an example from a dialogue on the 
subject of Peace Polly between Dr. Farron, the Rector of Bonny- 
borough, and his wife, who are dabblers in science :— 

““* My dear Sebastian,’ she said, ‘in the face of such things the 
scientifically ignorant must either talk top-froth or the depths. I 
saw that girl’s face—Polly’s—and I knew that I must keep a buoy 
afloat, if it were only a pun, or she never would come up again. How 
tremendously she takes everything !’—‘ And how tremendous every- 
thing is!’ returned the Doctor.—‘ That’s where the frivolous mission 
comes in. There has to be a bob wherever there is a sinker. Did 
you hear what she said in the first place about thoughts ?’—‘ Yes. It 
was a fresh putting of the Psalm words,—‘‘ How wonderful are thy 
thoughts unto me,O God! How great is the sum of them!” ’— ‘ She 
is a strange girl. Have you ever spoken to her about confirmation ?’ 
—‘No. Perhaps some day she maycome to me. There are spiritual 
processes I do not care to meddle with. You would not have me try 
to hurry one of these little life-globules out of its firmament ? ’—‘ No. 
lt is too beautiful to watch it just where it is.’—‘ And it is sure of its 
own time,’ said the Doctor. ‘ Life may be let alone. It is dying we 
have to struggle with.’” 

It may be doubted if even in America there are people who talk 
this Liebig’s extract of quaintness. If only Mrs. Whitney 
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would give us not a fiery stream, but only occasional flashes, of 
cleverness, as when a fussy serving woman is described as 
“having the manners of a cyclone”! Bonnyborough is, however, 
a remarkable book. 

Lady Duffus Hardy’s new novel is not profoundly original 
in plot, or very striking in any sense; and the close is tragic in 
the extreme. Yet it is in every way a conscientious performance 
in fiction, and as such it deserves a word of hearty praise. She 
makes the most of her characters, and, as in the case of At the Red 
Glove, they are not too numerous. The centre of attraction is 
Clarice Lemaire, a delicate, sensitive girl, with a scoundrel father 
in the background, and a worthy guardian who, to protect her 
against her father, takes her with himself to the remote Cornish 
village of Penally. There the Rector’s son, Hugh Spencer, falls 
in love with her, almost as a matter of course; and she has a 
** cousin Jack,” who is even more than a lover to her, being a 
loyal guardian. Lemaire discovers the whereabouts of his 
daughter, and a battle ensues between him and the guardians 
of Clarice. Her reason is disturbed, and in a somnambulist 
trance she actually shoots the man who has been more than a 
father to her. This awful deed is discovered by “ Jack” Swayne: 
who carries her off in the dead of night to prevent her 
from realising what she has done. Ultimately she dies in the 
arms of her lover. ‘There could hardly be a more painful story 
than this, but it is skilfully told. Poor Clarice, too, is well 
drawn, and so are the hapless Mr. Fleming, the manly Hugh 
Spencer, and Jack Swayne, the honourable man of the world. 
Miriam Spencer, Hugh’s sister, who sees in Jack Swayne her ideal 
knight, and in the last chapter seems certain of securing him, is 
also a capital sketch, though not quite so finished as Clarice. 
Lady Duffus Hardy’s strongest point is not analysis of character, 
but scattered through the three volumes which comprise In 
Sight of Land there are passages like the following, which is 
decidedly superior to the particular kind of analysis that passes 
muster in ordinary fiction :— 

“The Rev. Joseph Spencer was a mild, mousy-looking man, with a 
soft, sliding motion, and a low, soft voice that had something of the 
purring quality of the pussy-cat in it. His countenance expressed 
nothing in particular; it was generally, when in society, clothed in 
smiles, and wore an amicable air of self-satisfaction. Some people 
say the face is an index to the mind; it may be so, but it is an index 
that requires a great deal of correction before it can be admitted 
in the current edition of human nature. Taking the Rev. Joseph 
Spencer’s face as an index to his mind, you would have said there 
was nothing in it, which would be a mistake, for he had a great deal 
of mind; it might not be of the finest quality, but there was plenty of 
it, such as it was...... His wife, Mrs. Spencer ...... was 
what is called a thoroughly good woman—she kept the ten command- 
ments as respectable, well-regulated sinners generally do; she never 
outraged propriety, and the high, rigidly moral tone of her mind was 
a thing unquestioned; in fact, she had so many principles crowded 
into a small space that none of them had room to grow or bear 
any pleasant fruit; one principle reacted so strongly upon another 
that they became a tangled mass, dwarfed and stunted, whence no 
generous or kindly thing could be extricated...... Her really 
sterling good qualities were marred by their hard casing; but uever- 
theless she was a good woman, detestably good! A few feminine 
follies, a touch of tenderness, a gleam of kindliness, might have won 
affectionate regard; many worse women are dearly loved, she was 
only tolerated.” 
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The Old Church and School Libraries of Lancashire. By Richard 
Copley Christie. (Printed for the Chetham Society, Manchester.) 
—Thongh it may not find much favour with the general public, this 
book will be highly prized by a select circle of readers, by bibliophiles, 
local antiquaries, and by all Lancastrians who take an interest in the 
history of their native county. Mr. Christie, who, besides being a 
barrister and a man of letters, is Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Manchester and President of the Chetham Society, has gathered and 
embodied in a handsome volume all obtainable information concerning 
the old Chirch and School Libraries of Lancashire, which were in 
existence before the year 1750. All these libraries seem to owe their 
existence to the bequests and benefactions of private individuals, made 
at a time when books were few and reading was a rare accomplishment. 
Thus, Henry Bury, of Bury, Clerk, by his will, dated October 20th, 1634, 
made the following bequest :—“ I geve ten pounds to Manchester (the 
good place of my best education) to buy bookes with, to be payed when 
they shall have a place of their own furnished with bookes for the com- 
mon use of the said parish to the worth of a hundreth pounds, a thynge 
that may in myne opinion soone be done in that great and religious 
towne. (Thelibrary at Ipswich is thought to be worth 300 li. and yet 
began but a little while agoe.) If they provide not bookes for a liberary 
as aforesaid within seaven yeares next after my death my will is they 
have no benefit by this legacie but the same be to whom I shall geve 








the remainder of all my goods.” This Henry Bury must have been 
a man both of generous disposition and great originality of character, 
He gave in his lifetime above six hundred books to Bury parish, founded 
a Grammar School there, left one of his grandnephews twenty shillings 
a year, the first payment to be made when he could readily read ang 
write and cast accounts, and not before; and he ordered “ the custom 
of needless and wasteful expense to be broken at my burial,” and if 
any person should be contentious and go to law with his executors, 
such person was to have no benefit by his legacy. Money bequeathed 
to buy books was not, however, always applied to its destined purpose. 
Mr. Christie cites from the Reports of the Charity Commissioners g 
case in which £100, left by a certain John Wyke for the instruction 
of poor children at Prescott, and the purchase of ‘‘ godly books,’’ wag 
laid out on a new weighing-machine! And so little care was taken 
of the libraries actually established, that the survival of any 
is matter for thankfulness. Nothing could well be more dis. 
creditable to those concerned in its dispersal than the fate of the 
Cburch Library of Manchester. In 1830, the Wardens and Fellows 
of the Collegiate Church sent the books from the Jesus Chapel 
(where they had been kept) to the Chetham Hospital; and “the 
godly English books”? given by Humphrey Chetham to the parish. 
ioners of Manchester, were shortly afterwards sold to a second-hand 
bookseller at Shudehill Market. One of the most interesting and ex- 
tensive old libraries in the county is that of the Burnley Grammar 
School. But how the books have held together is almost a miracle, 
The library of the old school was principally used for the imprison- 
ment of mischievous or idle boys, and when two were locked-up in 
company, they would amuse themselves by shying the volumes at each 
other’s heads ; and in 1872, when the old school-house was pulled down, 
the books, many of them of great value, were shunted bodily down a 
plank into a cart, and taken to a room over a fire-engine shed, where 
they remained uncovered and neglected for four years. Notwith- 
standing these adverse influences, there are still in the County 
Palatine, as reference to Mr. Christie’s pages will show, many old 
libraries of “ godly” English and other books, which, as they can 
never be replaced, will, we hope, receive better treatment in the 
future than they have received in the past. We cannot better con- 
clude this inadequate notice of an interesting work than with the 
following lines from Weever’s “ Funeral Monuments,’’ London, 1631, 
a book now in the Burnley School Library :— 
** Lancashire gave him breath, 
And Cambridge education, 
His studies are of death, 

Of Heaven his med:tation.” 

The Outlaw of Iceland. By Victor Hugo. Translated by Sir 
Gilbert Campbell. (Ward and Downey).—Critics, even competent 
ones, are not often unanimous; but had this romance been pub- 
lished anonymously, we really believe that the voice of the host 
would have been as the voice of one man. The literary tasters, one 
and all, would have declared the story to be far-fetched, exaggerated, 
and amorphous; improbable and involved, without being exciting ; 
deficient in all, or almost all, the qualities which go to make a satis- 
fying work of art. The nameof Victor Hugo on the title-page will, 
however, convince some of them that somewhere in the work there 
must be hidden virtues and beauties, and they will forthwith set out 
in search of them. It would be ungracious not to hope that their 
quest may be more successful than ours has been; for we must 
confess that, having travelled wearily from the Dan of the 
first chapter to the Beersheba of the last, we have found the 
land altogether barren. None of MHugo’s strong points are 
exemplified, and all his weak points are accentuated into a 
horrible travesty of his best work. The central figure, a homi- 
cidal demon, is happily as unrealisable as he is repulsive, and the 
involved phantasmagic story in which he plays his part, should be 
called not a romance but a nightmare. There is a certain gruesome 
power in some of the chapters, especially in one which gives 8 
sickening account of the mutilation of a corpse, which is lying ina 
dead-house; but it is the sort of power which resembles not the 
serviceable activity of health, but the abnormal strength of the fever- 
patient or the madman. So far as we can judge without having the 
original before us, we should think that Sir Gilbert Campbell has 
accomplished well his task of translation. To the question whether 
the task was worth undertaking, the foregoing seutences will provide 
an answer. 


The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray. Vols, XXV. and 
XXVI. Miscellaneons Essays and Reviews. (Smitb, Elder, and 
Co.) —It is the misfortune of great writera that when the grave 
covers them they cannot be let alone. The literary resurrectionist 
is as eager for his prey as the body-snatchers who flourished 
at the beginning of this century; and an author’s least competent 
work, which may have been buried for years, is dragged once 
more into the light of day. That Thackeray would escape 
the universal doom of literary greatness was unlikely, and the 
present collection of reviews and essays has been made in order 
to forestall a more objectionable publication. In consequence, 
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it is state : ‘ 
writings having expired, and of advertisements having been made of 


a contemplated raking together and indiscriminate republication of 
every casual and unconsidered trifle from his pen, the publishers have 
decided to reprint such of Mr. Thackeray’s uncollected writings as 
they consider desirable.” The decision was, perbaps, unavoidable ; 
pot we are sorry for it. It would be unjust to say that there are no 
traces of the novelist’s genius to be found in these pages,—we see it 
in “ Miss Lowe” and perhaps in “ The Professor,” two short tales 
that will be still acceptable to magazine-readers. As a critic, too, it 
was scarcely possible for Thackeray to be commonplace, and some 
of his remarks on literature and art are admirably expressed ; but on 
the whole, a sense of weariness is likely to fill the reader’s 
mind as he follows the course of the writer through these 
pages. He expects much from essays endorsed by the author of 
«Bsmond,” and receives comparatively little. There is a severe 
attack on French novels, an attack far more merited now-a- 
days than when Thackeray wrote; there is a castigation of 
Mr. Grant, a bookmaker of some notoriety forty years ago, who 
undertook to write about Paris without knowing the French language ; 
there is a review of some of Lover’s and Lever’s novels, and a warm 
eulogy of “‘ The Christmas Carol”; there is a criticism of a critic, in 
which the author of “ Orion” is said to have no qualifications for the 
office beyond justice and good-humour ; there are some lively chapters 
on cookery and wine, and an account of Laman Blanchard, which 
proves, if it needs proving, Thackeray’s genuine kindliness of heart. 
All these papers are readable ; but they are not impressive, and have 
no lasting value. More suggestive, or perhaps it would be better to 
say more curious, are Thackeray’s comments upon artists and 
pictures. Lord Houghton’s finest scnnet, perhaps, was inspired by 
Turner’s “Fighting Téméraire,”’ and it wins glowing praise from 
Thackeray, who confesses that Turner’s performances, for the nost 
part, are quite incomprehensible to him. Mulready’s “ Whistonian 
Controversy ”’ is called one of the finest cabinet pictures in the world ; 
Mr. Frith’s “Good Pastor” is “one of the pictures I would like to 
have sent abroad to be exhibited at a European congress of painters, 
toshow what an English artist can do;’’ and while much disapproving 
of Etty’s lack of refinement, he asks whether Titian painted better 
or Rubens as well. Thackeray's criticisms of pictures, as of books, 
doubtless served their purpose at the time ; but on opening a volume 
of this beautiful edition of his works, we expect to find the garnered 
treasures of a great mind, and are disappointed accordingly. Vol. 
XXVI. is, perhaps, still more disappointing. The contributions of ‘‘ A 
Fat Contributor” to Punch do not bear reading again ; and the lectures 
on the history of England are forced humour of the dreariest kind. 


Our Horses; or, the Best Muscles Controlled by the Best Brains. 
By Alfred Saunders. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Of books about horses 
there is no end, probably because those who love horses are never tired 
of reading about them. The immense usefulness of the horse is another 
reason for the interest taken in all that concerns him. Without him 
our present civilisation could not be maintained; if men were forced 
to do the work he does it is hard to see how we could all live. The 
dog is man’s faithful companion, the horse is his indispensable slave, 
and the nameless savage who first reduced the creature to obedience 
did more for his kind than an age of historic heroes. ‘I'he most 
wonderful thing about a horse is that to which most people give the 
least thought—his submissiveness, the ease with which he is tamed 
and turned to use. A single horse is stronger than a dozen men, yet 
he allows a child to guide him,-—-except when he is restive or “ vicious” 
(which, from the equine point of view, may mean the reverse), made 
80, in all probability, by crass stupidity or intolerable tyranny, he 
lets us see what puny creatures, physically, we are as compared with 
him. Whether riding or driving, we are always at our slave’s mercy ; 
our control over him is altogether moral, and the man who shows 
us how to make this control at once beneficent and effective, 
does a good thing both for mankind and horsekind. Mr. 
Saunders belongs to the new school of horse-training, discards 
the cruel methods of old-fashioned breakers and rough riders, and 
shews us how horses may be rendered tractable and obedient by 
kindness and good management. His book, in fact, is an essay on 
equine education, and it may be read with pleasure and profit by all 
who either possess a horse or have ever occasion to ride or drive one. 
To describe his system would take more space than at this time of 
pressure we can afford; but the point on which he most strenuously 
insists is that you cannot master a horse by force ; in a contest of 
strength he must needs be the winner. You must pit your brains 
against his muscles. To thrash a horse because he kicks, for in- 
stance, is as irrational as thrashing a dog because he does not love 
Youenough; the habit has almost certainly been induced in the first 
instance by ill-treatment or bad breaking, and the more you chastise 
him the more he will kick. But there are various ingenious devices 
Suggested by Mr. Saunders whereby, when he does kick, he will hurt 
himself, and so soon as he associates in his mind the idea of “ striking 
out” with a certain inconvenience to himself, as cause and effect, he 
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will be self-cured. In the same way, a horse that breaks the bridle by 
which he is tethered to a ring or a gatepost, may be cured by passing a 
rope under his tail and attaching to it the gatepost in such way that 
when he backs and breaks the bridle he hurts his tail. For the horse, 
be it observed, like a good many of his masters who plume themselves 
on their intelligence, is a firm believer in the axiom, post hoc ergo 
propter hoc. In addition to his hints on horse-breaking, our author 
has a good deal to say about horse-keeping and horse-choosing ; and, 
as he knows what he is writing about, and has had an extensive 
equestrian experience in various parts of the world, his observations 
can hardly fail to be serviceable to all save experts, and even they 
may find in Our Horses something about their horses worth knowing, 
and which they did not know before. 

Footsteps of Jeanne d@’Arc. By Florence Caddy. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—An eminently readable book, albeit on a well-worn theme, 
about which there is little, if anything, new to be said, pretty nearly 
all that is worth knowing about La Pucelle having already been 
written. But Mrs. Caddy adopts a method which imparts to her 
work the charm of novelty, and discourses so pleasantly of Jeanne 
that even critical readers will find it difficult not to share in her 
enthusiasm. Shecalls her book a pilgrimage; and it is, in truth, the 
account of visits made to every spot which has been rendered sacred 
by the presence and the exploits of Domremy’s wondrous maid. And 
this part of the book is decidedly the best, for Mrs. Caddy not only 
describes well, but writes of the French peasantry, with whom in her 
wanderings, often on foot, she has come in contact, with insight and 
sympathy. The scene of her pilgrimage is seldom visited by English 
travellers ; yet we could scarcely imagine a more delightful way of 
spending a summer holiday than in following in her footsteps, with her 
book for a companion. Whether the history is intended to illustrate 
the descriptions, or the descriptions are meant to elucidate the history, 
does not seem quite clear; but there can be no question that they 
are admirably commingled, and that we get thereby a more life-life 
picture of the maid than is to be found in any of her numerous bio- 
graphies. Mrs. Caddy does not belong to the sceptical school of 
historians. Believing Jeanne to have been a divinely inspired heroine, 
she casts no doubt on the reality of her voices and visions. In this 
view of the case we cannot share. Jeanne was no doubt a wonder- 
ful young woman, a creature of heroic mould. All the same, she 
was the victim of illusions and hallucinations; and she and others 
believed in their object in reality, because in the fifteenth century, 
and for many years thereafter, people ascribed the creations of a 
distempered brain to supernatural sources. When the source was 
deemed to be divine, the seer was deified; when it was deemed to be 
diabolic, he was burnt at the stake. Both these fates befell Jeanne ; 
and her story is not only tragic and pathetic, but eminently character- 
istic of the age in which she lived. 


Mr. William Conn edits (Sonnenschein and Co.) an English edition 
of M. Victor Meignan’s From Puris to Pekin, over Siberian Snows. It 
was worth translating, for it is a very readable book, even although 
its style, as Mr. Conn tells us in a lively, honest, and, indeed, almost 
apologetic preface, is frequently slipshod. It looks, indeed, more 
like a literary diorama, or one of M. Jules Verne’s romances, than a 
narrative of genuine personal experiences. We are taken from 
Paris to St. Petersburg, are shown Nijoi Novgorod and Irkutsk, 
then hurried from Lake Baikal to the Wall of China, and 
finally from the Wall of China to Pekin. M. Meignan had, 
to say the least, his fair share of adventures—he had one of 
a most perilous description on the Steppe of Omsk—but a light 
French heart enabled him to rise above them all. The book is, more- 
over, full of shrewd observations on the almost innumerable nations 
and tribes with whom the author made the passing acquaintance. Here 
are some, evidently designed in the first instance for M. Meignan’s own 
countrymen, the truth of which, however, is probably being realised 


by Englishmen also :—“ In travelling through China I have conceived 
the highest opinion of the intelligence, the cleverness, aud the per- 
severance of the Chinese... ... The day will come, and perhaps it 


is not afar, when the Chinese will immigrate into Europe, as they 
already immigrate into Japan, California, and Pera; they will form 
at Marseilles, Paris, and London more important quarters than the 
depéts of Shanghai, Macao, and Saigon, and foreign commerce will 
take an expansion unknown with this nation. The majority of the 
French people believe the intelligence of the Japanese is very superior 
to that of the Chinese. It isa serious mistake. The Japanese resemble 
us very much in their character, and that is the reason this people 
pleases travellers. They are gay, enterprising, boastful, disputatious, 
and a little revolutionary. ..... It is, I consider, quite an error to 
suppose that Japan is marching towards civilisation. The existing 
transformations are limited to a very minute portion of the territory, 
and consequently have no significance.” 

The Seven Gifts. By the Archbishop of Canterbury. (Macmillan.) 
—This volume contains the charge delivered to the Clergy and 





Churchwardens, by the Archbishop, at his primary visitation, together 
| with some similar addresses (the charge is judiciously divided into 
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portions of moderated length) given under similar circumstances in 


the diocese of Truro. 
epithet of praise that can be bestowed on such a document. 
Bishops are generally judicious. Indeed, it is more ; it strikes a higher 
note, seeks to deal with the inside rather than the outside of things, 


“ Judicious ” is, perhaps, scarcely the highest 


with the spirit more than with the letter, does not make an idol of 


organisation or overload the hearer or reader with details ; but seeks 
to purify and elevate the temper iu which the Clergy and their lay 
helpers—for the charge contains some very good advice to church- 
wardens—are to set about their work. When the Archbishop deals 
with particnlars, he has something valuable and genuinely practical 
to say. Perhaps he is a little hard on the practice of Evening 
Communion. “ Rashly adventured” it may be, but it was surely the 
Apostolic practice. On the subject of Communion generally, and the 
thorny question of Confession, he says some excellent things. The 
statement of the origin and nature of Church Endowments is 
admirable. It does not bir the action of the State about them; but 
it confutes the ridiculous assertion that they are State gifts. We 
may also specially commend to our readers some wise words on 
* Morals,” in the seventh discourse. 

Wallenstein : a Drama. By Friedrich Schiller. Translated by 
J. A. W. Hunter, B.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Hunter 
challenges a formidable comparison in Coleridge’s translation—a 
translation which it is easy, indeed, to surpass as far as faithfulness 
is concerned. Coleridge, indeed, if we remember right, ornaments 
his original occasionally, but otherwise shows a high standard of 
excellence. We give a specimen of the two. Here is the new version 
of part of Wallenstein’s soliloquy in Act. IV., Scene 4:— 

“ Not what proclaims itself in life and vigour 
Is the appalling fear. The commonplace 
It is, the endless chain of yesterdays, 
Which aye has been and aye again comes round 
An serves to-morrow, having served to-day ! 
For of the ev’ry-day man’s life is made— 
Hs nurse he ea'ls her cu-tom. 
Wee be to him who lays a hand on that, 
His dear old honsehold-store, the precious heirloom 
His fathers left him.” 

And here is Coleridge’s — 

** Not that which full of life, instinct with power, 
Makes known its present being, that is not 
The true, the perilously formidable, 
Oh no! it is the common, the quite common, 
The thing of an eternal yesterday, 
Which ever was, and evermore returns ; 
Sterling to-morrow, for to-day ’twas sterling ! 
For of the wholly common is man made, 
And custom is his nurse! Woe then to them 
Who lay irreverent hands upon his old 
House-furniture, the dear inheritance 
From his forefathers.’’ 

Golden Legends of the Olden Time. By John Stoughton, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) —Dr. Stoughton has gone to various sources 
for his materials, and especially to the great Acta Sanctorum of the 
Bollandists; and these materials he uses on the excellent principle 
that he gives the legends as they stand, selecting them, of course, for 
their significance and beauty, and what may be called moral truth, 
but not subjecting them to any rationalising process. If this rule is 
not invariably followed, there is always good reason for departing 
from it ; nor is the treatment of any subject other than respectful. 
There are twenty-one chapters in all; St. Christopher, St. George, St. 
Benedict, St. Francis of Assisi are among the famous personages 
whose doings are described. The volume is particularly pleasing and 
appropriate in appearance. 

Punch and Judy. By Weatherley. Illustrated by 
Patty Townsend. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—The pictures in this book 
are charming,—so quaint, so humorous, and so prettily coloured. And 
good as the “Punch” pictures are, the “card” pictures in Meg’s 
dreams are almost better. The tale, too, is pretty. Punch is the 
reprobate that we know him to be; but we find that he has a heart, 
too, when he and Judy wander over the snow to find the lost “ Baby.” 





Frederic E. 


There is a human element, too, in the story, which has a pathos of its | 


own. 

We have received three neat volumes, conveniently enclosed in a 
case, which bear the title of Representative British Orations, with 
Introductions and Explanatory Notes, by Charles Kendall Adams. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) —The first of these contains a speech by Sir John 
Eliot, and another by John Pym, two by Lord Chatham, the latter 
being his great speech of November 18th, 1777, against the con- 
tinuance of the war in America, and one each by Lord Mansfield and 
Edmund Burke. The second volume contains a single specimen from 
the orations of Pitt, Fox, Sir James Mackintosh, and Lord Erskine ; 
the third volume gives us the same from the speeches of Canning, 
Macaulay, and Cobden, of Mr. Bright, Lord Beaconsfield, and Mr. 
Gladstone. Lord Beaconsfield’s speech is the famous “ omnia 
sanitas’’ one, delivered at Manchester in 1872, after Sir Charles 
Dilke had attacked Monarchy on the ground of its expense; that of 
Mr. Gladstone is one of the Midlothian speeches of 1879. 

The Kennel Review. Christmas number. (10 Craig’s Court, 
Chariog Cross.)—This is a magazine of a somewhat technical char- 
acter, devoted to the breeding of dogs chiefly, though discussions on 
the breeding of cattle seem also to be admitted. The Christmas 


Our 











number, however, contains a number of very striking photographs of 
dogs of good breed, among them some of the Queen’s favourites, al] 
these being very beautiful dogs. Especially there is one of a Dandy 

Dinmont, called ‘Fweedmouth,’ whose aucestry can be traced Ms 
the genuine “ Pepper and Mustard” breed, immortalised by Sir Walte 
Scott in “Guy Mannering.” ‘These eleven plates, most of them cop. 
taining photographs of a couple of noble dogs, are really charming 
works of art. 

We have received another volume of The Pulpit Coinmentary, 
edited by the Rev. Canon Spence and the Rev. Joseph S. Exell.—Thg 
volume deals with Jeremiah xxx. to end, and with the Lamentations, 
Dr. Cheyne, whose appointment to the Professorship of Exegeticg at 
Oxford we have observed with pleasure, supplies the “‘ Exposition,” 
the Rev. W. F. Adeney, the ‘‘ Homiletics ;” and the Rev. D. Young,§, 
Conway, and A. F. Muir, the ‘ Homilies.”’ The industry of the editors— 
who have, we think, another huge work, “ Thirty Thousand Thoughts,” 
on hand—is nothing less than portentons ——The Altar Hymnal: a 
Book of Song for Use at the Celebration of the Holy Eucharist, with Music 
compiled and arranged by A. H. Brown (Griffith, Farran, and Co) 
——Congregational Hymns: a Hymnal for the Free Churches (Elliot 
Stock).——Faimily Worship, Part I., ‘Scripture Readings ;” and 
Part II., “ Family Prayers,” edited by Lyman Abbott (J. Clarke and 
Co.) ——Propewdia Prophetica; ov, the Use and Design of the Old 
Testament, examined by William Rowe Lyall, D.D. A new edition, 
with notices by George C. Pearson, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)——Studies in the CL. Psalms. By the Rev. A. R. Fansset, 
M.A. (Nisbet and Co.)-—A book of valuable suggestion, which we 
are glad to see has reached a second edition.——The Contemporary 
Pulpit. Vol. If. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—The selection 
of sermons in this periodical continues to be excellent. There is other 
valuable matter also, in the way of cxposition, sermon outlines, and 


miscellanies of various kinds. We heartily wish it continued success, 


Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for January :— 
The English Illustrated Magazine.—The Magazine of Art.—The Law 
Quarterly Review.—The London Quarterly Review.—Mind.—Know. 
ledye.-—The 3fonth, which coutains an interesting article on “The 
Curiosities of Binding.” —The Scottish Church —The Homiletic Maga. 
ztne.—The Monthly Interpreter.—The Evpositor.—The Antiquarian. 
—The Journal of Philology.—The Journal of Education.—Merry 
England.—The Army and Navy Magazine.— Maga- 
zine.—-Temple Bar, in which two new serial stories are commenced 
by W. E. Norris and E. Lynn Linton.—Time, in which a new novel 
by the editor is commenced.—The Argosy, in which a new serial story 
Ho !—Chambere’s 
Journal, in which Mrs. Oliphant’s story is concluded.—Cassell’s Maga- 
zine.—Good Words, in which Mary Linskill and George Manville 
Fenn commence new serial tales.—The Sunday Magazine, in which 
new serial stories are commenced by L. T. Meade and “ Brenda.”’— 
All the Year Round.—The Leisure Hour, in which a new serial tale 
by Mrs. Oliphant is commenced.—The Atlantic Monthly.—Harper's 
Monthly, the opening illustrated article in which is devoted to Devon- 
shire.—The Melbourne Review.—No. 1 of the sixty-first yearly issue 
of the New Princeton Review (Hodder and Stoughton).—The Over- 
land Monthly.—No. 1 of a new series of the Indian Magazine. 


The Gentleman's 


is commenced.—The Irish Monthly.—Lastward 


PUBLICATIONS OF 'THE 
<= --- 

Adams (R.), Manual of Sick Visitation, er Svo 
Blackie (J. 8), What does Histor 
Collier (J. T.), Lieutenant Mar 
Conway (H.), A Cardinal Sin, 2 vols. er 
Cox (H.), First Century of Christi nity ; Bro = ..(Longman) 120 
Fenn (G. M.), Double Cunning, 3 vols. er 8vo ... week ipma un & Hall) 316 
Froule (J. , Oceana, or Enz rland and her Colonies, 8v0.....0....++ (Longman) 18 
Bens B , Trials of Jesus, cr Sv0 ..........08 Cabs sok (Skeflington) 2/6 
Haliburton (i ), Horace in Homespun, 460 ............... (Simpkin & Co.) 6/0 
Hayes (H.), Story of Margaret Kent, 2 vols. cr 8V0 .....c.eeseeceeeeeres (Triibner) 120 
Kelly’s Directory of Bristul, Gloucester, &c., roy 8yo (Kelly & Co.) 360 
Labberton (R. H.), Historical Atlas, roy Svo ..(Maemillan) 12/6 
Lysazht (S. R ), Modern Idea], 12mo ......... ..... . K. Paul & Co.) 50 
MacInnes (H.), Jovfully Ready, ND force nciadvscsanesnsuscunnmusebee suena (Seeley) 2/6 
Morris (E. E.), "The Ex urly Hanoverians, 12mo. (Longman) 2/6 
Orme (T'.), Rudiments of Chemistry, er Svo........ enon onnenschein) 2 
Owen’s (C: atherine), New Oookery ‘Book, OR ONG as itayctenr «Cassell & Co.) 4/0 
Perram (A. F.), The Opposite House, er 8vo.. ... (Wes, Conf, Office) 2/6 
Robinson (F. W.), A Fair Maid, 3 vols. er 8v0.. cane & & Blackett) 31/6 
Ross (M.), The Highlands of Cantabria, Svo..... ..(S. Low & Co.) 21/0 
Schumann (R.), Life a: d Works, by A. Rei issman. er 8vo (Bell & Son) 316 
Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor, Ed. by H. B. Wheatley (Bell & Son) 7/6 
Smith (C.), Elementary Algebra, cr 8V0 .......0......00006 .... (Mg pee 4/6 
Smith (H. W.), The Veil Uplified, er 8vo . ‘ 
Stock (E.), Lesson Studies from Genesis, cr 
Storrow (E.), The Millennium, cr 8yo ........ 
Thorn (I.), Spin and Podgie, Ato... 
Warter (J. W. ), "x Ola Shrops shire Oak, k, 2 2 vols. 8v0 
Watson (A. E. The Year's Sport, ee 
Wurtzburg (E. rs ; Acts Relating to Building Societies 


WEEK. 


..(Grifiith & Farran) 36 

.(Macmillan) 26 
...(Remington) 21/0 
(Remington) 31/6 
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| R: uilw. ay Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 


HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and @ 
SM EDLEY’S TENNANT, M.B. 
° Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths. 
Covered Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms 
MATLOCK. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 
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HINDLEY’S 
wooD 
MANTELS. 





IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED, 


From 24s to £100. 





Illustrated price list on application. 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 48 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BARTON & 





EsTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED 
Years. 
Latest Price List of Wines, 
Spirits, and Liqueurs on 
CO. application 
ADDRESS: 
59 ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
| LONDON, S.W. 








~ | B E R T Y a “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHIN1Z, 


“ LIBERTY” 


IN ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 
PRICE 48 9D PER YARD, 
Parrerns Post FREE, 
“Liperty”’? ArT FURNISHING CATALOGUE, 
Containing 12 Coloured Plates, Post Free. 


East India House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


ART 
FABRICS. 


New Parrerns Post FREE. & Ghesham House, 


VELVETEEN, 


WATER. 





0UR 


INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 


By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.8., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 54 Illustrations, price 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION.—‘“‘‘ How to Use 
Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a thoroughly practical little manual.” 
—Graphic. ‘ Gives many a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and 
wish to preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged to wear 


spectacles.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 68 Strand, London, W.C. 


E Y E 8. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 


| 
| LONGED use.” —PRoF. SEEGEN. 
FR I EDR IC HSH ALL | * Most efficacious. Toknow it 
THE WELL KNOWN 
APERIENT MINERAL 


‘© Most suitable for PRO- 





is to appreciate its high value.”’— 
| BARON J. VON LIEBIG. 
| “The LONGER Friedrichs- 
|hall is taken, the SMALLER is 
|the quantity necessary to effect 
| the purpose.”—SiR HENRY 
| THomPsoN. 
| OF ALL CHEMISTS AND 
MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 





Third Edition. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL 


and all Booksellers. 








Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. It 
contains no lead or poisonous ingredients, and can 
also be had ina 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children. 


Sold everywhere. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER COLOURS.—The WINTER 
EXHIBITION is now OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, 
from ten till five. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d.— 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES,— 
The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Ingineer 
for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. 
Fifty-five Students will be admitted in September, 
1886, For Competition the Secretary of State will 
effer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Indian 
Pablic Works Di partment, and TWO in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College, 
NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—Messrs. 
JAMES and LYNCH, 19 LEXHAM GARDENS, 
London, have 2 separate branch for this Examination 
only. Individual instruction by experienced tutors. 
This year two out of three sent up, viz., Mr. Pert, 
sixth; Mr. Warburton, nineteenth. Places taken in 
various subjects include,—first in Mathematics (full 
marks never before obtained) ; first in Electricity ; 
second and ninth in Literature ; fifth, History ; eighth, 
Logic. Prospectuses giving terms, full details of 
staff, &c., may be obtained on application. 





RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, near 
TOTTENHAM. 
Head Master—Rev. W. ALMACH, M.A. 

In Lower School boys can be prepared for any 
Public School; in Upper for any Class or Pass 
Examination, Professional or Business life. Great 
success with boys from Publie Schools wanting more 
individual attention or special traizing. Splendid 
buildings and grounds. 


UITON VALENCE SCHOOL, 
KEN 


ENT. 

Heap Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

High-Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates, Classical end Modern Sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming - bath, 
gymnasinm, workshop, fives-cour:ts, cricket - field. 
Valuable Exhib‘tions awarded annnally to the Univer- 
sities or other approved places of advanced study. 





TREATHAM COMMON, SURREY. 
\ —The Rev. R. C. LEWIS, M.A. Oxon., Graduate 
in Honours, assisted by Mr. W. Mensel Lupton, 
PREPARES specially for Lond. Matric., Sandhurst, 
Student Interpreterships, Woods and Forests, &e. 


: FORD COLLEGE, LONDON, 
for LADIES, 

8and9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREPT, W. 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, 
January 28th. The College provides systematic 
instruction by Professors in the higher subjects, and 
there are Preparatory Classes for Junior Students. 
Students are prepared for Matriculation, and for the 
Examinations in Art and Science of the University of 
London, Single Courses of Lectures may be taken. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 














WO CHILDREN (Girls preferred) 

can be RECEIVED as BOARDERS in a Clergy- 
man’s family. They could attend a superior High 
School, only three minutes’ walk from the house. 
Very healthy suburb.—Address, “ B.,’? Post-otfice, 
Chiswick. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 

J 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, WARWICK 
SQUARF, S.W. C.nducted by Mrs. SUTTON. 
Thorouzh preparation for the Public Schools. There 
8 also an Elementary Class for Little Boys under 
Seven, References to parents. 

The LENT TERM wiil BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
January 14th. 
Prospectuses, &c., on application. 

















ELSIZE COLLEGE (for LADIES), | 
43 Belsize Park Gardens, London, N.W. (Estab- 
lished 1871.) 
CLASSES will RE-OPEN on JANUARY 18th, 1886. 
For Prospectus, References, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPALS. 


ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS fer the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 
The LENT TERM COMMENCED on THURSDAY 
MORNING, January 14th. 





URTHER EDUCATIONAL HELP, 

by means of Correspondence, for GIRLS at 

home who have left School, and OTHERS. The Rev. 

EDWARD S. HOWSE, B.A., Lyncombe Hall, Bath, 

renders help of this kind. Method and Terms on 
application. References if wi-hed for, 


DUCATION, SOUTH DEVON.— 

ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, EXMOUTH. Very 

healthy situation. Cricket field, covered playground, 

cubicles. House Scholarships vacant at Christmas. 

References—General Goodwyn, C.B., Stoneborough, 

Budleigh Salterton ; 8. B, V. Asser, Esq., Windlesham 
Court, Bagshot. 


AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIKLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. No 
English spoken. ‘Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX 

; SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of 

£50, one of £30, one of £20, tenable for four years. 

Candidates to be under 14 on January Ist, 1886.—For 

farther particulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon, 








J ESTON -SUPER-MARE.—DUN- 
MARKLYN HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.— 
Old-established school. 
sea, Preparation for the Univer 
tions and Royal Academy of Musi 
ences to parents of pupils. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 25th. 
Terms on application to the PRINCIPALS. 


N ILL HILL SCHOOL, MILL 
HILL, N.W. 

Head Master—R. F. WEYMOUTH, D.Lit, M.A., 
Fellow of University College, Lond. 
Assistant Masters—T. T. JEFFERY, M.A., Fellow of 
Peterhouse, Camb., 9th classic in 1877; 

A. E. HUDSON, M.A., Oxf.; 

T. H. JACKSON, B.A. ; 

F. STOCK, D.Lit. M.A., Fellow of University Coll., 
Lond.; F. J. EDMINSON, B.A., and others. 
Minister of the Chapel—The Rev. Professor 
J. RADFORD THOMSON, M.A. 

SCHOOL RE-OPEN 


{)DGBASTON CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND COLLEGE for GIRLS (Limited). 


Healthy situation, near the 
ity Local Examina- 
ce. Highest refer- 























Visttor—His Grace the LORD ARCHBISHOP of 
CANTERBURY. 

PrRESIDENT—The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP 
of WORCESTER, 


The COUNCIL of this COLLEGE, which is about 
to be established in Edgbaston, will shortly APPOINT 
a HEAD MISTRESS. Ladies who are desirous of 
becoming Candidates for the appointment are invited 
to apply for further particulars to the SECRETARY, 
57 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


OWN & SEA ATR (Sussex Coast).— 

Mr. W. W. CROOCH, M.A., late Scholar, 

Queen’s, Oxon., PREPARES for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Large gymnasium, workshop, sanatorium, tennis, 
criiket, &c.—Blatchington Court, near Seaford, 











HEAD MISTRESS, 


AME ALICE OWEN’S SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. 
CLERKENWELL SCHEME, August l4th, 1878, 





GOVERNORS. 
The WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of BREWERS of 
the CITY of LONDON. 





A School for the accommodation of 200 girls, with 
facilities to increase the said number to 300, is in 
course of erection in pursuance of the requirements 
of the above-mentioned Scheme, and may be expected 
to be ready for occupation by Michaelmas next. 

The Governors will shortly proceed to the Election 
of a Head Mistress, The Scheme provides that the 
Head Mistress shall receive a fixed stipend of not less 
than £50, or more than £100 a year, to be determined 
by the Governors, and shall also receive a further 
payment according to the number of scholars in the 
School, calewlated upon such a scale, uniform or 
graduated, as may be fixed from time to time by the 
Governors, being at the rate of not less than £1 
yearly for each scholar actually attending the School. 

The course of instruction in the School will com- 
prise such sabjects as are required by the Scheme. 

Candidates are requested to forward their applica. 
tions with testimonials (dated since January Ist, 
1884) before March 13th, after which day the 
Governors will preceed to the El: ction. 

Further particulars may be obtained on written 
application, and copies of the Scheme on payment of 
One Shilling from 

WILLIAM CHARLES HIGGINS, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
Brewers’ Hal}, Adidle Street, E.C. 


+ AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATLACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 
stablished hy Royal Charter, 1815, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Laud Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 








PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
ComMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon, Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 

M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
In-door and Out-door Courses of Instruction, includ- 
ing all branches of Practical Dairying, with List of 
Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, February 2nd. 


H48 RAGE HALL COLLEGE and 

ROMSEY HIGH SCHOOL offers a good 
EDUCATION fur GIRLS iu a quiet and healthy 
locality, with teaching of a high order, and the 
comforts and advantages of a weil-ordered home, on 
very moderate terms. 

A large percentage of passes in Cambridge Local, 
London University Matriculation, Kensington Science 
and Art Examinations, &c. 

Vacancies for Student Teachers. 

Head Mistress—Miss ROBERTSON, 

A Visiting Committee of Ladies aud Gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood. Lady Mount Temple, President. 

The EASTER TERM, 1886, will COMMENCE on 
JANUARY 26th. 

Terms and Prospectuses on application to the 
HEAD MISTRESS. 
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TATISTICAL SOCIETY.— 
The THIRD ORDINARY MEETING of the 
present Session will be held on TUESDAY, the 19th 
inst., at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn 
Street, 8.W., London, when a Paper will be read on— 
® Farther Notes on the Progress of the Working- 
Classes in the last Half-Century,” 
By ROBERT GIFFEN, Esq., LL.D. 
The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. 


I ONDON and WESTMINSTER 
BANK, Limited. 

NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Bank will be held at 
the HEAD OFFICE, in Lothbury, on WEDNESDaY, 
the 20th day of January next, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
to declare a Dividend, to elect three Directors in the 
place of Sir Penrose Goodchild Julian, K.0.M.G., 
C.B., Charles Edward Johnston, Esq., and Frederick 
Joseph Edlmann, Esq., who retire by rotation, but, 
being eligible, offer themselves for re-election ; and 
to elect two Auditors. The present Auditors, William 
Turquand, Esq. (of the firm of Messrs. Turquand, 
Youngs, and Co.), and Edwin Waterhouse, Esq. (of 
the firm of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co), 
being eligible, cffer themselves for re-election. 

T. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 

December 2nd, 1885. 


The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
on January Ist next, to prepare for the dividend, and 
will re-open on January 5th. 

Proprietors registered in the books of the Company 
on December 31st will be entitled to the dividend for 
the current half-year on the number of shares then 
standing in their respective names, 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 


Capital Fully Subscribed... ove -. £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about eae aoe vee: 900, 00€ 
Tortat INVESTED Funps Urwarps oF Two MILLIons, 
Total net Annual Income exceeds «+» £1,200,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880. 





Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ea cus < 970,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thr: ughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonics. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are rece'‘ved for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained or application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are a’so re- 
ceived, bearing interest payable half-yearly at the 
rate of Four per Cent. per annum, and transferable 
by ordinary transfer deed. Stock Certificates are 
issued. Such Deposits are repayable at the option of 
the Bank only, aud on its giving twelve months’ 
previous notice to the holders, In the event of re; ay- 
ment being made on or after January Ist, 1905, it will 
be at par; but if prior to that date, it will be ata 
premium of | per cent. A Stock Exchange quotation 
will be applied for, which will give the advantage of 
negotiability to the stock. 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Managcr. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothhury, E.C. 

Londen, January, 1886. 


CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





Capital ... vee +. £1,000,000 
Income ... a! - es ae 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000. 





CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvie M. Farqgunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrict—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. if 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
|) $e he BAN K.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issned. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full particu- 
lars, post free on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


i 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
PaTRONS. 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 


| 
PrEsIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuarrmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deputy-CHainMaAN—ROBERT FEW, Es 
Puysician—Dr. STONE. Actruary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. i 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1835, 


Total Funds nan r ne 
Total Annual Income .... oF oye 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death 


Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bouuws °.. a A 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


eee .. £3,272,576 
: £354,68 


ee 


Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of Special 
importance to Clergymen and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 

1. The SECURITY.—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIons AND A 
QuaARTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 24 per cent. The Income of the Society is upwards of 


THREE HUNDRED AND Firty THOUSAND Pounps. 
2.M 


ORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest; the Claims} 
Death during the past yeir having again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Society’s Rates of Premiums are based. 

NUS.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured Members. The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonns will be declared on June lst 
1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated, ” 

MANAGE MENT.—The Society neither emp!oys Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro. 
duction of new business, The Expenses of Management for the past year were only £4 4s 1d per cent. on the 


total income. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary, 


Copies of the 56th Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 





ALL WHO 


SUFFER 


FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E,C, 











READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 





rTPHE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 

61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, London, W.C. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY AGAINST FIRE and 
THEFT at a TRIFLING COST. 

It is the most complete stronghold yet erected for 
the safe custody of valuables of every description, 
Documents, Jewellery, Plate Chests. Cash Boxes, &e. 

Prospectus and card to view will be forwarded, 
post-f ee, on application to the MANAGER, 

The Kenters of Sates have the use of convenient 
Writing and Waiting Rooms, free of charge. 


ONDON.—INNS of COURT 
FAMILY HOTEL, 
HIGH HOLBORN and LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 
CENTRAL and QUIET. 
Grand coffee room, ladies’ drawing room, &c., over- 
look extensive gardens. 

Table d’héte from 5.30. Charges mo7erate. 
ROOMS for WEDDING BREAKFASTS, 
BANQUETS, MEETINGS, &e. 

Electrie Light, Hydraulic Lifts, 
Telephone No, 2,592. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
uotations on application to DUNVILLE and OCO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— Heattu, or 
WrALTH P—No sane person would hesi‘ate an 
instant in the choice between the e two conditions. 
Now is the season to secure the former either by 
restoring or confirming it. These Pills expel all im- 
purities from tbe system which fogs, foul vapours, 
and variable temperatures engender during winter ; 
this medicine also acts most wholesome’y upon the 
skin by disgorging the liver of its accumulated bile, 
and by exciting the kidneys to more energetic action ; 
it increases the appetite for food and strengthens the 
digestive process, The stomach and liver, with which 
most disorders originate, are fully under the control 
of these regenerative Pills, which act very kindly yet 
more efficiently on the tenderest bowels. 


bo Sprig CURE of PHTHISICAL and 
all other kinds of Coughs, by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr. JAMES ANDERSON, 
M.P.S., Arcade Buildings, King Street, Dundee, 
writes, January 4, 1886:—‘fl have repeatedly 
observed how quickly Dr. Locock’s Pulmonie Wafers 
sooth the persistent tickling cough that pbth'‘sical 
people are troubled with, and I find my customers 
speak very highly of them, and recommend them to 
their friends for all kinds of cough, which c’early 
shows how pleased they are with their effects.” They 
instantly relieve and rapidly cure asthma, con- 
sumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, shortness of 








breath, phlegm, pains in the chest, rheumatism,—and 
taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s 14d and 2s 9d, 





HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
— claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ality. 
. WILLIAM C. eee} Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, Merpecitee: 
BANBURY. 





BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 

THE STAR MICROSCOPE, 
£2 2s, £3 38. £4 4s. 
MANUFACTURED BY R. AND J. BECK, 

68 CornHILL, Lonpon, E.C. 


Full description on application. 
ae 





“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


ECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene: 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &¢. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Buildings, Cross Street, Manchester ; and 5 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 





At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
I AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
AA It“SAVED MY LIFE.” 

It cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scurlet. and 
other Fevers, with all Diseases having their origin 10 
Poisoned Blood. Emineutly useful in Constipation, 
Feverish Colds, &e.—H, LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 
London, 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NoW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
AFAIR MAID. By F. W. Robin- 
gon, Author of ‘ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 
3 vols. 
MARION’S MARRIED LIFE. 


By the Author of ‘‘Anne Dysart,” “Sir John,” 
&e, 3 vols. 


THRO’ LOVE and WAR. By 


Viover Fane, Author of ‘‘Sophy, or the 
Adventures of a Savage,” &. 3 vols. 


The KING CAN DO NO WRONG. 


By Pameta SneyD, Author of “‘ Jack Urquhart’s 
Daughter.” 2 vols. 


Sir ROBERT SHIRLEY, Bart. 


By Jonn Berwick Harwoop, Author of ‘* Lady 
Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. 


FAIRKATHERINE. By Darley 
Daz. 3 vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Just published, price 6d. 
HE SPIRIT of a PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
A Sermon, preached at the Public Opening of 
the New Buildings of Shrewsbury School, by the late 
Right Rev. James Fraser, D.D., Bishop of Man- 
hester. 

s London: SimpKIN, MARSHALL, and “Co, Shrews- 

bury: ADNITT and NAUNTON. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, price 6d; or stiff boards, 1s, 
5 on SIAMESE MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. With numerous Woodcuts. 
London: Wm. CLowes and Sons (Limited), 13 
Charing Cross, 8. W. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, price 6d; post free, 73d. 
HE ADHESIVE POSTAGE 
STAMP. Decisior of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’: James Chalmers was the Inventor of 
the Adhesive Stamp—‘‘Mr. Pearson Hill has not 
weakened the evidence’ to that effect. By Patrick 

CuatmeERrs, Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. 

London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


IVERPOOL CATHEDRAL, 
Design by Mr. Jas. Brooks: Two Interior 
Views, Two Plans, North and South Elevations.—See 
the BUILDER for this week (price 4d, by post, 43d; 
Annual Subscription, 19s)—Also Articles on the late 
Mr, James Fereusson; Christian Emblems iu Archi- 
tecture ; Mr. Browks’s Design for Liverpool Cathedral ; 
Sewage Purificn'ion, by Dr. J. C. Th 











’. Thresh—Student’s 
Column: ‘* Foundations ; ’’ Plumbing Problems, &c.— 
46 Catherine Street, and a!l Newsmen. 


TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above pamphlet, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on 
receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate of 
103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall 
Mall East, S.W. 


OOKS at a discount of 3d to 9d in the 
AP shilling —Now ready, GILBERT and FIELD’S 
NEW CATALOGUE of BOOKS. Many beauntifally 
illustrated and handsomely bound, suitable for pre- 
sentation, from the published prices of which the 
above liberal discount is allowed. Catalogues gratis 
and postage free —GILBERT and FIELD, 67 
Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
AVERY CONCEIVABLE QUES- 
TION, whether trivial or important, is accu- 
rately answered by the UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
and INFORMATION OFFICE, 19 Southampton 
Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Fees, 1s 
and upwards, with stamps for reply. This institution 
has access to all the best sources of information in 
existence. Hence its accuracy can be relied upon. 
Write for prospectus. 


BEAN & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 














QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





porreD MEATS. Also, 





FisseNce of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





TURTLE SOUP, and JELNY,andother 





QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
ll LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 











ADY VALERIA, new Illustrated 
Serial Story, commences in the 
JANUARY NUMBER of 
Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
The ARGOSY. 
SECOND EDITION for JANUARY now ready. 


TRAGEDY, by Jounyy Luptow, 
commences in the JANUARY NUMBER of 
The ARGOSY MAGAZINE. 


[ NDER NORTHERN SKIES, by 
CHARLES W. Woop, F.R.G.S., 
With Illustrations, commences in 
The ARGOSY for JANUARY. 
Price Sixpence. 
SECOND EDITION for JANUARY now ready. 


Now ready, the SECOND EDITION of the 
JANUARY NUMBER of Mrs, HENRY WOOD'S 


MAGAZINE, 
ee G& O.5 ¥. 


H E A 
ConTENTS. 

1, Lapy VaLerta: a New Serial Story. Chap. 1. 
A Bird of Ill Omen.—Chap. 2. How Edric’s 
Fortune was Told.—Chap. 3. What Edric Found 
in the City—Chap. 4. Ten Golden Minutes. 
Illustrated by M. L. Gow. 

2. A Tracepy. By Johnny Ludlow. 

3. UNDER NorTHERN SkIEs. By Charles W. Wood, 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 

4. Goop Morrow. By G. B. Stuart. 

5. In THE BorpDER LAND. By Alexander Lamont. 

6. Miss JOLLIBERT’S PROPOSAL. 

7. Onze New Year’s Day. By Charles Hervey. 

8. Way? By J. T. Burton Wollaston. 

9, James WILDING’S SvuMMoNs, 

Errington. 
10. Tur Next. 
Sixpence Monthly. 
“*The Argosy’ sails on golden seas.’’—Daily 
Telegraph. 
“ No readercan wish for better.””’—British Mail. 
“ Laden with golden grains of amusement.”’— Oxford 

University Herald. 

“ Bright and charming.’’—Perth Chronicle. 

“There is acharm about ‘The Argosy’ we do not 
find in any other magazine.’’—Liverpool Courier. 

** Best and cheapest of our magazines.””—Standard. 

** First among the magazines stands ‘ The Argosy.’ ”’ 
—Daily Chronicle. 

“* The Argosy’ has delightful stories.”— Brighton 
Guardian 

The SECOND EDITION of the ARGOSY for 

JANUARY is now ready. Sixpence Monthly. 


RicuHarD BENTLEY and Son, 8 New Burlington 
Street, W., Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


By Thomas 





4 ieee QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 323, is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 

Don QurIxorr. 

Tue House or Conve. 
ScHLIEMANN's TIRYNS. 

THE Country BANKER. 

.» Prnpar’s Opes OF Victory. 

. THE PATRIARCHAL THEORY. 

. Burma, Past AND PRESENT. 

9. THe HovseE OF LORDS AND PorpvuLar RiaGuTs, 
10. THE NEw PARLIAMENT, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


On JANUARY Ist. Price 63. 
HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. CLXV. For JANUARY. 
Post-free for the year, 21s prepaid. 
CONTENTS. 
1, THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 
Mr. ARNOLD AND HIS 
AMERICA.” 
3. IqnaTIUS AND POLYCARP. 
4, THE GREVILLE Memorrs. 
5. LIBERATIONISTS AND CHuRCH DEFENDERS. 
6. 
7 


PND eo 





ro 


“DISCOURSES IN 


PERSONAL Memoirs OF ULysses 8S. GRANT. 
THE PROGRESS OF 
SCOTLAND. 
8 PoriticaL SURVEY OF THE QUARTER. 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: HoppER AND STouGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 


ONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
JANUARY, 1886 (No. 130). Price 4s. 
CONTENTS. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN 





SocraLism. 

. HIDDEN AFFINITIES. 

THREE CONTEMPORARY POETS. 

THE GREVILLE Memorrs. 

ROBERT AND Mary MOFFAT. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 
Victor Hueco. 

PURITANS AND PIETISTS. 

Lorp SHAFTESBURY. 

SHortT REVIEWS AND BRIEF NOTICES. 
SuUMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
London: T. Wootmer, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Now ready, for JANUARY, the FIRST NUMBER of 
HE NEW PRINCETON REVIEW. 


SSO DNA Por 


id 


Pablished six timesa year. Price 2s, 
CONTENTS, 
Society 1x THE New Soutu. By Charles Dudley 


Warner. 

Wuat an AMFRICAN PHILOSOPHY SHOULD Be. By 
James McCosh, LL.D. 

THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF PROPERTY. By C. H. 
Parkhurst, D.D. 


Lunar PROBLEMS NOW UNDER DEBATE. By C., A. 
Young. 

Tue PoLiticat SitvaTion. 

A FREE PRESS IN THE MIDDLE Cotontes. By John 


B. McMaster. 
Monsieur Morte: a FRENCH Story. 
Criticisms, NoTES, AND REVIEWS. 
London: Hopper & StovexnToN, 27 Paternoster Row. 





J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 


(SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and O0O., London.) 





* Novel readers ought to bless Mr, Arrowsmith for 
providing them with volumes of moderate size and 
price ’’—Sunday Gems. 


BUZ; or, the Life and Adventures of a 
Honey Bee. By Maurice Noe. Illustrated by 
Linley Sambourne. Fecap. 4to, 2s 6d. ‘* One 
of the best children’s books this season.”— 
Saturday Review. 


PEN and PENCIL NOTES on the 
RIVIERA and NORTH ITALY. By Mary D. 
ToruHitt. Forty-seven Full-page Pen and Ink 
Sketches. Price 53s. ‘* The sketches being alike 
interesting and amusing.’”’—Cvok’s Excursionist. 


SEYMOUR’S INHERITANCE. A 
Story in Blank Verse. By James Ross. Feap. 
4te, antique paper, ls. ‘* A delightful book, of 
which only unqualified admiration can be 
expressed.”"— Western Datly Mercury. 


WORK; or, Thoughts from Far and 
Near. Every other page left blank for *‘ My 
Extract.” 1s. ‘‘A choice collection of sayings 
and aphorisms from every source.”—English- 
woman's Review. 


The VALLEY of ANDORRA. From 
the French of Erte Bertuet. Translated by F. 
H. DEvERELL. ls. ‘‘ Startling, victuresque, and 
intensely interesting.” —Figaro. 


DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in 
SICILY. By Frances Exxior. 2 vols. feap. 
8vo, ls each. ‘ A charming and popular history 
of Sicily.’’"—Bookseller. 


ELISE DUVAL. By Mrs. H. Oders- 
FELD. 6d. ‘A bright and pretty tale of the days 
of Louis Philippe.’’—Society. 


ARROWSMITH'S BRISTOL LIBRARY. 
Uniform with ‘Called Back,” “ The Tinted 
Venus,” &e., 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


OUT of the MISTS. By Daniel Dormer. 


Being Vol. IX. of Series. 


JONATHAN’S HOME. By Alan Dale. 
Being Vol. VII. of Series. ‘‘ One of the cleverest 
beoks on America that has been written in this 
country.’’—Morning Post. From a review in the 
Boston Herald (U.S.A.), the following is extracted : 
—** America, which roared over Max O’Rell, and 
his scathing satire upon England and English 
methods of life, will now have a chance to see 
ma likes that sort of thing directed against 
itself.” 


CALLED BACK—BROWN EYES— 
DARK DAYS—FORT MINSTER, M.P.—The 
TINTED VENUS—The RED CARDINAL— 
JONATHAN’S HOME—SLINGS and ARROWS— 
OUT of the MISTS. 1s each; cloth, ls 6d. 


KATE PERCIVAL. By Mrs. J. 


Comyns Carr. {In the press. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH, Bristol ; 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., London; and 
Railway Bookstalls. 


An Important Magazine to Bible Students. 


THE RAINBOW FOR 1886. 


The RAINBOW is devoted to the study of the 
revealed future of the Church and the World. In its 
pages are discussed all those subjects which are con- 
nected with the future destiny of mankind, which are 
now claiming the attention of thoughtful Christians 
in England and America. 

These subjects are studied in the light of the Divine 
revelation concerning the eternal life which we have 
in Jesus Christ alone. 

Interesting and suggestive articles, papers, and 
correspondence from writers of various schools of 
thought on these subjects are found in the RAIN- 
BOW, month by month. 

The following Gentlemen have promised Papers at 
early dates :—Rev. W. T. Honson, Douglas, Isle of 
Man; Josrern Morritt, Esq., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Author of “ Ransom and Testimony ;’" H. Deacon, 
Esq.. Bristol, Author of “ Darkness and Dawn.” 

The RAINBOW is published at Sixpence, and can 
be obtained of any bookseller, or will be sent to any 
address in the United Kingdom for twelve months, 
post free, for 63, by the Publisher, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
RY’S 
URE 
Ceara 
OCOA. 


‘It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons.’’—Sir Cuas, A. 
CaMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 
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PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE AND SON. 
A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE; Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pronouncing. Based 
on the New Edition of Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary. By CHARLES ANNAN- 
DALE, M.A., LL.D. Feap. 4to, 832 pp., cloth, red edges, 103 6d; or half- 
morocco, 153. ‘ : 
“This ‘Concise Dictionary’ stands first—and by a long interval—among all 
the one-volume English dictionaries hitherto published.” —Academy. 


The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE: a Complete Encyclopredic Lexicon, Literary, 
Scientific, and Technological. By Joun Oaitviz. New Edition, carefully 
Revised and greatly Augmented. Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., 
LL.D. Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings, printed in the Text. In4 
vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, £5; or half-morocco, £6 6s. eh 
«A monument of patience, industry, and good work. From begiuning to end 
it has received the same thorongh and conscientious care; it is copious, it is 
trustworthy, it is beautifully illustrated, and it is admirably printed on good 
aper...... It will be for many years the most serviceable and most highly valued 
of English dictionaries.’—Saturday Review. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY : 


an Elementary Treatise. Translated and Extended by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Illustrated by 783 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates. Eighth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, medium 8vo, cloth, 183. 
Alco in Separate Parts, limp cloth, 43 6d each. 
Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTA-| Part III. ELECTRICITY and MAG- 
TICS, &c, NETISM. 
Part II. HEAT. Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 
* Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms 
a model work for a class in experimental physics.’’—Saturday Review. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


in Clear and Simple Language, for Schools and General Readers. By Pro- 
fessor EVERETT. With above 200 Engravings, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
“Tt possesses all the systematic arrangement and lucidity of the author’s 
former publications, and the illustrations, which are abundant, leave nothing to 
be desired.”—Atheneum. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. 


By Professor Everetr. Illustrated by many Woodcuts, Third Edition, 
Revised, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s $d. 
** After a careful examination, we must pronounce this work unexceptionable, 
both in the matter and the manner of its teachings.’’—Journal of Science. 


OUTLINES of the WORLD’S HISTORY, 


Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, with special reference to the History of 
Civilisation and the Progress of Mankind. By Epaar SanpErsoy, M.A., late 
Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ A History of the British 
Empire,” &c. With numerous Illustrations and 8 Coloured Maps. Crown 
8vo, cloth, red edges, 63 6d. 

** Mr. Sanderzon’s book surpasses most of its predecessors in usefulness, be- 
cause it lays more stress on the contributions made by the chief peoples of the 
world to the common stock of civilisation than on the deeds of kings and queens 
and statesmen.” — Westminster Review. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





An HISTORICAL NOVEL of CZSAR BORGIA. 
VALENTINO. By William Waldorf Astor. 12mo, 


cloth, 6s. [ Ready. 
** Unaffected and musical.”—Tribune (N.Y.) 
M. DE LAVELEYE’S LETTERS. 
LETTERS from ITALY. By Emile de Laveleye. 
Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. [ Ready. 
STORIES of the LAKE DISTRICT, 
The BECKSIDE BOGGLE, and other Lake Country 


Stories. By Atice Rea. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth. [Ready. 


POETS in the GARDEN. By May Crommelin, Author of 
“Joy,” ‘ Queenie,” &c. Eight Coloured Illustrations, square post 16mo, 
cloth elegant, fine paper, gilt edges, bevelled boards, 103 6d, 

"A pretty idea is prettily realised...... Well executed.”’—Suturday Review. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
NILsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Curries, 
Upsam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


: Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly, 
Kingdom ... mm 8s ...20 ©..,.1:0°7°S 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany .., 110 6...... | = Se aa | 
Including postage to India, China, &c, ... a Oe Ree 016 3.....0 8 2 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvurTsipE PaGcr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





P. iccaphnnohnkeinbbdbnsevacacsbansoad £1010 0; Narrow Column..............cce0e0 £310 6 
Half-Page.. - 5 5 O| Half-Column a 0 
QaarberaPage ....00serccesccrseceses - 212 6] Quarter-Column 





Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing on 
an average eight words). 


Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.c,, 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 
281 REGENT STREET, W. 


A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 
Also all the Best Works of the past Forty Years. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM £1 1s PER ANNUM, 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 





BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
The following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 
1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


Many being now out of print. 


3. WORKS by POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets or Separately. 


4. BOOKS in ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


For Presents, Prizes, &c. 





All Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 
MUDI#’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, 


And by order from all Booksellers. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Lerau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s), 
Contains SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES of the OLD and MODERN 
MASTERS from all the CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE. 


NEW AND ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOKS. 
Just published. Vol. I. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Fas-similes by the Autetype Process of rare 

examples in the Department of Prints in the British Museum. 
Vol. I. contains 25 Examples and an extra Plate. 

The PORTRAIT of BARTOLOZZI. With a brief Memoir by Lewis Faeay. 
Price Three Guineas. 

NOTES on the LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. By the Rev. 
Sroprorp Brooke, M.A. Contains an Etching by FrRanx Snort, and5 
Auto-Gravure Fac-similes of Turner’s Original Work. 265pp. “A singularly 
artistic and handsome gift-book.”” Price 12s. 





Publishers : 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., London and Manchester. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TADLE WATERS,” 
FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 
ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depét, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage. 


Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld. 
19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


WILLSS 








BEST BIRD’S EYE 


Is now Supplied in 4 0z. and 2 oz. Patent Square Packets in 
addition to the Sizes and Styles hitherto sold. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, 
BRISTOL. LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER. HAMBURG 
French Agency—7bis, Rue Scribe, Paris. 
PRIZE MEDALS.—London, 1862; New Zealand, 1882 








Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


Amsterdam, 1883; London, 1884, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


b] 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 843, JANUARY, 1886. 2:61. 
ConTENTS. 

Moss FROM A ROLLING Srove.—Part I. By Laurence 
Oliphant. 

QHAPTER FROM AN Unknown Lire. 

Jane TAYLOR. 

Tae URACK OF Dooém.—Part VI. 

Wrp-Boar SHOOTING NFAR THE HraTHEN WALL OF 
THE VOSGES. ; 

Fortune's WHEEL.—Part X. 

ReMINISCENCES OF AN ‘ ArrTacHe,’’—Conclusion, 
Lacordaire, Pereyve, Chocarne, Gnizot, 1861— 
Napoleon's Fatal Year, Ollivier’s Ministry, 1869— 
Charles Lever—Inte view with the Mmperor 
Napoleon III.—Caroline Norton, 1363—Countess 
Guiecioli and Byron—Allezrt—Countesse d’ Hanusson- 
yille—Franco-serman War, 1870. 

Tas GRATEFUL GHOSTS. 

Facing THE RESULT. 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. 


By CO. F. Gorpon Cumming, Author of ** At Home 
in Fiji,” “A Laiy’s Cruise in a French Man-of- 
War,” “ Fire Fountaius,” &c. With Portrait of 
the Author and numerous I}lustrations, 2 vols. 
8vo, 253. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 
With Additional Matter. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As 


Related in her Letters and Journals, Arranged 
and Edited by her Husband, J. W. Cross. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations, Cabinet Edition, 
3 vols. crown 8vo, lds. 

“Some additional favts of great biographical value 
appear...... Ihe new matter will be read with much 
interest, as it throws fresh light on the transitional 
period in the life of the novelist.” — Saturday Review. 


FIAMMETTA: a Summer 


Idyl. By W. W. Story, Author of “ Roba di 
Roma,” “ Graffiti d’Italia,” &e. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HOBBES. Being the New 


Volume of ‘‘ Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers.” By G. Croom Rogertson, Grote Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy of Mind and Logie in Univer. 
id —_— London, With Portrait, crown 8vo, 
3 6d. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. A 


Dramatic Poem. Part I. Translated into English 
Verse by Sir THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. Eighth 
Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s Gd. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. A 


Dramatic Poem. Part1I. Translated into English 
Verse by Sir THEOpORE Martin, K.C.B. Feap. 
8:0, uniform with above. “Immediately. 


The OPENING of the LINE. 


A Strange Story of Dogs and their Doings. By 
Ponsonsy Cox. Profusely Illustrated by J. H. 
Oswald Brown. 4to, 3s 6d. 


“A very original picee of humonr.....Ie draws 
dogs who are evidently old an! iutimate acquaint. 
ances, in lively verses, with touches of realism which 
remind ns of Dr. John Brown’s ‘ Raband his Friends.’ 
He analyses, with his subtie intuitions of canine char- 

eter......Many of the drawings are as ludicrously 
distinctive as the characters of the dozs.”—Times. 

“A charming little quarto.”’—Scotsman, 

“A stirring tale of Pogdem this, 

And one you’re bound to read ; 
So crisply told in verse by Cox, 
is Comical in eed ! 
And Oswald Brown’s quaint drawings, too, 

Of humorous design ; 

hey give an extra charm unto, 

‘The Open'ng of the Line.’ ’’—Puneh. 


OAKS and BIRCHES. By 
Nasesy, Author of ‘' Oniy Three Weeks,” ke. 3 
vols. post 8vo, 253 6d. 

ps It is really a brilliant novel...... The great interest 
of the novel is wrought with unusual skill and power 
out of that dominating idea.” —Suturiay Review, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON, 


FROM KORTI TO KHARTUM. 


NOTICE.—The THIRD EDITION of Sir 
CHARLES WILSON’S JOURNALS, “ From 
KORTI to KHARTUM, may now be had, 


crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ON WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20th, WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


HURRISH: a_ Study. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, 


Author of “A Chelsea Householder,’ “A Millionaire’s Cousin.” 


2 vols. post 8vo, 175. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





DAVID DOUGLAS’S “AMERICAN AUTHORS.” 


New Volume, price 2s, in cloth; or ls, in paper (1s 2d, post free). 
PRUDENCE PALFREY. By T. B. Aldrich, 
Author of “‘ The Queen of Sheba,’’ “‘ Marjor’e Daw,” &e. 

Mr. Aldrich is, perhaps, entitled to stand at the head of American humourists.”—dtheneum. 
Detailed List of the Series post free from 
DAVID DOUGLAS, 15 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF 


CAUTION.— Baron Liebig begs to 


MEAT, 


caution the public that his guarantee refers 


exclusively to LIERIG COMPANY’S EX- Faron Licbig dicc’aims all connection with other 


brands, 


TRACT of MEAT. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRBRINS. 


F Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





| FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, vellum, 7s 6d. 


The MERRY WIVES of WINDSOR: a 


Comedy. By WiLL1AM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with Notes from the Collec- 
tions of the late Joun FREDERICK STANFORD, M.A., F.R.S., by HENRY B. 
WHEATLEY, F.S.A, 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


EROS and PSYCHE: a Poem in Twelve 


Mexsures. By RoperT Brivges, Author of “ Prometheus the Firegiver.’’ 
The Story done into English from the Latin of Apuleius. 


Imperial 16mo, 5s. 


SONGS WITHOUT MUSIC: Rhymes and 


Recitations. By HamitTon A1pre. Printed on Dutch hand-made paper and 
bound. 


fecond Edition, crown 8vo, 103 6d. 


CALVERLEY’S LITERARY REMAINS. 


With Portrait and Memoir. Edited by WALTER J. SENDALL. 
Demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


ENGLISH LETTERS and LETTER- 


WRITERS of the EIHGTEENTH CENTURY. With Explanatory Notes 
by Howarp Wittriams, M.A. Illustrated with Portraits and Fac-similes. 
First Series —SWIFT and POPE. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The SPIRIT of GOETHE’S FAUST. By W. 


CHATTERTON CovuPLaND, Translator of Hartmann’s ‘ Philosophie des Unbe- 
wussten.” 

“The aim of these lectures is obvious, and is faithfully pursued throughout. 
They are to serve as a popular introduction to ‘Fanst.’ Hence exposition and 
interpretation take the place of criticism, and while the fruits of scholarship are 
traceable in every lecture, technical erudition is kept in the background,”— 
Spectator. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. The Two 


Complete. Translated by ANNA Swanwick. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 
‘* We do not expect to eee a better translation ‘all round’ than Miss Swan- 
wick’s n the present generation.”—Athenwum, 
“ Among all the numerous translators of ‘ Faust,’ Miss Swanwick is by common 
consent allowed a very high, if not the highest, place.”’—Academy. 


Parts 


1 vol. 4to, 400 pages, in large type, on superfine toned paper, £1 5s. 


The HISTORY of HAMPTON COURT 


PALACE in TUDOR TIMES. Illustrated with 130 Autotypes, Etchings, 
Engraving:, Map:, and Plans, By Ernest Law, B A., Barrister-at-Law. 
** Tt is seldom that one comes across so Fatisfactory a combination of research 
and recital as this volume presents.”—Academy. 
“ We havea right to expect archwological work of a high order now-a-days, and 
Mr. Law’s interesting and attractive volume fulfils this expectation.’’—Builder, 
** A most valuable and interesting work.”’—Graphic. 
“Mr. Law has attained considerable suecess in writing a complete historical and 
topographical account of Hampton Uourt.’’—Sr. James’s Gazette. 
“We cannot give higher praise to this handsome and pictori ul little qiaarto than 
by saying that it will prove as attractive to the general reader as it cannot fail to 
do to the archee plogist, the historical student, aud the curious,’’—Bookseller, 


New Novel, at all Libraries, crown 8vo, 6s. 


LOVE, TOO, is VANITY. By Emma Brewer. 

“A spirited novel of the sort that our grandfathers delighted in, rapid in move- 
ment, with incidents on every page full of perils and adventures.’’—Athenewm. 

‘This tale has a genuine and pleasant old-world flavour. The axiom that 
* Love, too, is Vanity ’ is pathetically worked out in the history of the unhappy 
heroine, whose affection fur her shallow-hearted husband poisons her life.””— 
Morning Post, 

“There is a quaint, old-world air a’-out this bouk and a very large amount of 
originality. ’—Whitehal Review, 

“ The plot is strong, the conversations, which are numerous, are well worded, and 
the general style of the book is such as to commend it to all readers.’"’—City Press, 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 

YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


NEW VOLUME of the “ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Now ready, royal 8ve, price 12s 6d in cloth, or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Vol. V. (Bicheno—Bottisham), of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LEsSLIF STEPHEN, 
*,* Volume VI. will be published on April Ist, 1886, and the subsequent 
volumes at intervals of three months, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
LESLIE STEPHEN’S LIFE OF PROFESSOR FAWCETT. 
NOTICE.—The FOURTH EDITION of 

“The LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT,” by LESLIE 

STEPHEN, is now ready, large crown 8vo, with Two 

Steel Portraits, 12s 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Complete in 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


Mrs. DYMOND. By Miss Thackeray 


(Mrs, RicuMonpD RITCHIE). 


“It is quite ‘like old times’ to read one of * Miss Thackeray’s’ pleasant, sober- 
toned, stories again. A long abstinence from novel-writing has not impaired the 
delicacy of ter touch.””—Atheneum. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 



















































EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST, 


Recently published, size 50 x58 inches, price, mounted on roll 
and varnished, 13s. " 


THE BRITISH COLONIES and POSsEs. 


SIONS.—SIANFORD’S WALL MAP of the BRITISH 
COLONIES and POSSESSIONS, on a uniform scale. 

The Map includes the Colonies which have their own Parliaments, the Cro 
Colonies, and the Empire of India, and also all those British Dependencies which, 
having no resident B: itis 1 officials, and in some cases no resident population, a»? 
frequently omitted from published lists of British Possessions. si 

A Map of the British Isles occup.es the central panel in the Map, to serve a8 an 
ever-ready [ndex to Scale. The various Colonies and Pcssessions are arranged 
within separate borders or panels, but are kept a3 far as possible in their pro 
relative positions with Great Britain. per 


Just ready, uniform in size and price. 


THE UNITED STATES. — STANFORD’ § 
NEW WALL MAP of the UNITED STATES, including algo 
Mexico and the Settled Portion of the Dominion of Canada, on 
the scale of 60 miles to an inch, coloured to show the Areas and 
Boundaries of the different States. Towns are lettered ing 
gradation of type according to their population, and the leading 
physical features are carefully delineated so as not to interfere 
with the topography of the Map. 

The price, size, and style correspond with the other Maps of Stanford’s Schoo] 


Series, whith already enjoy the patronage of the chief national, municipal, and 
private educational establishments of Great Britain aud the Colonies. 


Uniform in size and price. 


The World, Mercator. Scotland. South America. 
Eastern Hemisphere. Ireland. Australasia, 

Western Hemisphere, Asia. Victoria (Australia), 
Europe. Holy Land, New South Wales, 
British Isles, India, New Zealand. 
England and Wales. Africa. British Possessions, on 
London, North America. @ uniform scale, 





Price, mounted on roller and varnished, one guinea. 


THE BRITISH ISLES, — STANFORD'S 
STEREOGRAPHICAL MAP of the BRITISH ISLES, oon. 
structed to show the correct Relation of their Physical Features, 
Scale, -zaz35, or about 11°5 milestoaninch. Size, 50 in. by 58in, 
Mentioned by the Pall Mall Gazette as the best Map in the Royal 
Geographical Society’s Exhibition, Great Marlborough Street, 


Just published, in 8vo, half Persian morocco, price 288 ; parcels 
ostage 


, 6d. 
ENGLAND AND WALES.—STANFORD'S 


PARLIAMENTARY COUNTY ATLAS and HANDBOOK of 
ENGLAND and WALES. Eighty-nine Maps, with Letterpress, 
containing very full information relating to County Statistics, 
Local Administration, and the New Parliamentary Constituen- 
cies. The Maps include, in addition to Maps on a uniform scale 
of all the Counties, Plans of Towns returning more than two 
Members, coloured to show the new Divisions, and 23 Physical 
and Statistical Maps. 


Just published, RESULTS of the GENERAL ELECTION, 1885. 


THE BRITISH ISLES. — STANFORD'S 
POLITICAL MAP of the BRITISH ISLES, showing by colour 
the Party Representation in Counties and Boroughs in December, 
1885. Edited by Miss E. Suaw Lerevre. Scale, 25 miles to an 
inch ; size, 22 by 28 inches. Price—Folded sheet, 3s; post free, 
33 ld. Flat sheet, packed on roller, post free, 3s 6d ; mounted, 
to fold in case, 6s; post free, 6s 3d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


ROLLS OFFICE PUBLICATIONS. 





Vol. TIL, Appendix and Index. Royal 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 


YLLABUS, in ENGLISH, of RYMER’S FQCIDERA. 
- ts Sir THomas Dorrvs Harpy, D.C.L., Deputy-Keeper of the Public 
Records, 

*,* The “ Focdera,’’ or “ Rymer’s Foedera,” is a collection of miscellaneous 
documents illustrative of the History of Great Britain and Ireland, from the 
Norman Conquest to the reign of Cuarles If. Several editions of the ‘* Fosdera” 
have been pub ished, and the present Syllabus was undertaken to make the con- 
tents of this gre .t National Work more generally known. 


Vol. VII. (Epistles DXXI.-DCCCVIII.) Royal 8yo, price 103, half-bound. 
ATERIALS for the HISTORY of THOMAS BECKET, 


Archbishop of Canterbury. Edited by James Craraie ROBERTSON, M.A, 
Cauon of Canterbury, and J. Brigstocke SHEPPARD, LL.D, 





COMMONWEALTH STATE-PAPERS, 1658.1659. 


s Vol, XII., 1658-1659. Imperial 8vo, price 15s, cloth. ss 
te DAR of STATE-PAPERS, Domestic Series, during 
the COMMONWEALTH, preserved in the State-Paper Department of 
H.M, Public Record Office. Edited by Mary ANNE EVERETT GREEN. Published 
under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, with the Sanction of H.M. Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 

*,* The period of thirteen months, compri-ed in the present volume, embraces 
events of great political importance—the death and funeral of the Protector 
Oliver ; the peaceable succession of his son Richard ; the meeting of Parliament; 
its failure, when no longer under the guidance of a strong and energetic han ; 
its dissolution ; the recall of the Long Parliament ; the compulsory abdication of 
Richard Cromwell; and the return of the Government as far as practicable into 
the groove in which it was made to run after the death of Charles I, in 1649. 

London: Lonemans and Co., and TrvBNerR and Co. Oxford: PARKER and 
Co. Cambridge: Macmittan and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C, BLackK, a 
Dovavas and Fouts. Dublin: A. Tao and Co, Limited. 











Now ready, price 6d; by post, 63d. 





I ‘eee for IRELAND; its Possible and Probable 
Oonsequences. By F. W. MERIpDITH. 
London: W. Ripaway, Piceadilly, Dublin: Hopees and Fiaers. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 
OCEAN A; 
Or, England and her Colonies. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord Elphinstone, 8vo, 18s, 








Vols. I. to III., 4to, price £5 5s, 
Large-paper Edition (only 120 copies printed), price £15 15s. 


The OFFICIAL BARONAGE of ENGLAND. 


sng the Succession, Dignities, and Offices of every Peer from 1066 to 1885. 
Bao 00 Portraits, Shields of Arms, Badges, and Autographs. By JAMES 
E. DorLE. 
volumes contain the following details relating to all the Dukes 
Fe Aang and Viscounts of England, from 1066 to 1885; including those 
nies. to the Barons whose title remnined the same after promotion to a 
Higher grade in the Peerage, such as Abergavenny, Berkeley, and Delawarr. 


of Birth, Succession, and Death. 
i Sevarying Titles of each Line. 
3, The Offices held by each Peer. 


The YEAR’S SPORT: a Review of British 


rts and Pastimes for the Year 1885. Edited by A. E. T. Watson, 
erastant Editor of ‘The Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes.” With 
very copious Analytical Index, giving References to Winners and Competitors 
in every Branch of Sport. 8vo, price 2ls, half-bound, (To be continued 


4, Their Marriages. 
5, Their Armorial Bearings. 
6, Their Persons, 


Annually.) {In a few days, 
CoNTENTS. me 

ry. ! Dogs. acing. 
Alot. | Fishing. | Racqnets. 
Billiards. Football. | Shooting. — 
Boating. Golf. Steeplechasinz. 
Canoeing. Hunting. Swimming. 
Coaching. Lacrosse. _ Tennis. 
Coursing. Lawn Teunis, Trotting. 
Cricket. | Polo. Yachting. 
Cycling. 





THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by the Rev, MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. 

NUMBER I., NOW READY, price 5s. 

1, ARTICLES. 


To be continued Quarterly. 


1, PREFATORY NOTE. 

2, GERMAN SCHOOLS of HISTORY. By Lord Acton. 

3, HOMER and the EARLY HISTORY of GREECK. By the Provost of ORIEL, 
4, The TYRANTS of BRITAIN, GAUL, and SPAIN (406.411), By E, A. Free. 


maN, D.C.L. e 
5. The HOUSE of BOURBON. By Profes:cr J. R. SEpLey. 
6. NOTES on the GREVILLE MEMOIRS. By A. 
2. NOTES and DOCUMENTS. 

Early Poems on Cesar Borgia. By R Garnett —Cuthbert Mayne and the 
Bull of Pius V. By T. G. Law.—An Early Tract on Liberty of Conscience. By 
S, R. Gardiner.—Mather and Randolph. By C. k. Dobie.—The Campaign of 
General Braddock. By J. C. Wilson. 


3. REVIEWS. 

Schrader’s ‘‘ Cuneiform Inscrivtions and the Old Testament,’’ by Canon Driver, 
Hodgkin’s “Italy and her Invaders,” Vols. III. and IV., by H. M. Gwatkin. 
Debidour’s ‘“‘Impératrice Théodora.” Amari’s ‘‘ Guerra del Vespro Siciliano.” 
Bémont’s “Simon de Montfort,” by G. W. Prothero, Thuasne’s “* Burchardi 
Diarium,” by Professor Creighton. Kaulek’s ‘Correspondance politique de 
Castillon et de Marrillac,” by J.Gairdner. Forbes-Leith’s “ Narratives of Scottish 
Catholics,” by T. G. Law. Firth’s ‘‘ Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson.’ ‘* Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science,” by Rev. C. W. 
Boase. Hutton’s ** Selections from the Life and Correspondence of Sir James 
Bland Burges,’ by Oscar Browning. Bancroft’s “ History of the Constitution of 
the United States,” by John A. Doyle. ‘* William Lloyd Garrison,” Vols I. and 
IL, by J. Bryce, M.P. 


4, MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 5. LIST of HISTORICAL BOOKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 6. CONTENTS of PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 333. 


CONTENTS. 
ENGLAND, AFGHANISTAN, AND Russia. 
Boi1.er’s Coptic Cuurcues OF Eaypr. 
PAUL FRIEDMAN’S ANNE POLEYN, 
LrmITepD LIABILITY. 
THE FRENCH IN MADAGASCAR, 
Victor HuGo. 
CATHEDRAL CHAPTERS. 
PHENICIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
THE SCARCITY OF GOLD. 
PoruLaR GOVERNMENT, 


THOMAS, Baron O’HAGAN’S SELECTED 


SPEECHES and ARGUMENTS. Edited by George Terrinc. With 
Portrait, 8vo, 16:. 


The FIRST CENTURY of CHRISTIANITY. 


By Homersuam Cox, M.A., Author of ‘ The Institutions of English Govern. 
ment.”’ 8yo, 12s, 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of GREEK 


PHILOSOPHY. Translated from the German of Professor EDWARD ZELLER 
by S. Frances ALLEYNE and EVELYN ABBoTT. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


NEW STORY by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


STRANGE CASE of Dr. JEKYLL and Mr. 


HYDE. By Rosert Lovrs STEVENSON. Feap. Svo, Is, sewed; 1s 6d, cloth. 





Seenereerr 


i 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, 3 vois. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


i PO Ey ol 


ENTIRELY NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “STRANGE STORIES.” 
Just ready, crown Svo, cloth extra, 63, 


MAIMIE’S SAKE. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘‘ Strange Stories,” “ Babylon,”’ &c. 








OTHMAR: a Novel. By Ouida. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. Second Edition. 

The UNFORESEEN: a Novel. By Alice 
O’Hanton. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

‘°TWIXT LOVE and DUTY:” a Novel. 


By TiaHe Horxins. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. [In the press. 


PRINCE OTTO: a Romance. By R. Louis 


Strvenson, Author of ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
6s. Second Edition. 


LOVE—ora NAME. By Julian Hawthorne, 


Author of “ Garth,” “ Fortune’s Fool,” &c. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 


The PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


New and Cheaper Edit‘ov. Crown 8vo, c'oth extra, 4s 61. 


SPANISH LEGENDARY TALES. By Mrs. 


S. G. C. MIppLEMORE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
By John 


CURLY: an Actor’s Story. 


CoLeMAN. With Illustrations by J. C. Dollman. Illustrated cover, 1s; 
cloth limp, 1s 6d. 


ROGUES and VAGABONDS: a Novel. By 


GEORGE R. Sims. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 64. 


The RING O’ BELLS. By George R. Sims. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s ; cloth limp, 23 6d. (In the press. 


GRACE BALMAIGN’S SWEETHEART. By 


JAMES RUNCIMAN. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23 ; cloth, 2s 6d. 


The PROPHET of the GREAT SMOKY 


MOUNTAINS. By Cuartes Eapert Crappock. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


An OLD MAID’S PARADISE. By Elizabeth 


ne PuELps, Author of ‘Beyond the Gates,” &c. Post 8vo, 1s; cloth, 
6d. 


1s 
A STUDY of VICTOR HUGO. By Algernon 


CuaRLES SwinBurRNE. Crown $vo, cloth extra, 63, [ Immediately. 


SOCIETY in LONDON. By a Foreign 


RESIDENT. Cheaper Edition, Revised, with an additional Chapter on Middle- 
class and Pr fessional Soc’ety. Post 8vo, 1s; cloth, ls 6d. [ Preparing. 


INDOOR PAUPERS. By One of Them. 


Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


The OPEN AIR. By Richard Jefferies, 


Author of “The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Nature near London,” “ The Life 
of the Fields,’’ &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


In the MIDDLE WATCH. By W. Clark 


RussE.L, Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’ “ Round the Galley 
Fire,” “ On the Fo’ks’le Head,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


ENGLISH MERCHANTS: Memoirs in I]lus- 


tration of the Progress of British Commerce. By H. R. Fox Bournr. 
With numerous Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8v-, 
cloth extra, 7s 6d. [Just ready. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES for 


1886. Containing a Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Dictionary of the Landed Commoners of the Three Kivgioms. Imperial 


8vo, cloth gilt, £2 10s. [Immediately. 
WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, 


BARONES AGE, KNIGHTAGE, and HOUSE of COMMONS for 1883. In L 
vol. cluth extra, gilt edges, 5+, { Immediately. 


WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE for 
WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE for 
WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE for 
WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE of 


__COMMONS for 1886. 000s tmeditely. 

SCIENCE-GOSSIP: an I)lustrated Medium 
of Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. E. Tartor, 
F.L.8., &c. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Z ology, 
en gal Telescopy, Paysiography, &c. Price 4d monthly; or 5s per year, 
post free. 


MOHAWKS, a New Illustrated Novel, by 


M. E. Brapvon, Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” is begun in the January 

Number of BELGRAVIA, and will be continued throughout the year. The 

same Number contains the First Chapters of a New Serial Story, entitled 

“THAT OTHER PERSON,’ and several of those short Stories for 

which A cw Magazine is famous, One Shilling monthly. Llustrated by P. 
acnab. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 1886. 


One Sbilling monthly. The January Number contains a Story, entitled 
“WANTED, a READER,’ by the Author of “‘ John Herring,” &.; 
in addition to Articles by GRANT ALLEN, Mrs. LINTON, PERCY FITZ- 
GERALD, W. MATIIEU WILLIAMS, J. A. FARRER, ard H. SCHUTZ 
WILSON. The February Number will contain a Story, cntitled ** The 
MASTER,”’ by the Author of “ Miss Molly.” 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.S EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


CLASSICS. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEXTS, with 


Vocabularies. Edited by Joun T. Wuitr, D.D. 
GREEK TEXTS. 

ESOP (Fables) and PALASPHATUS (Myths). 1s. 

HOMER, Iliad, Bk. I. 1s. 

HOMER, Odyssey, Rk. I. 1s. 

LU IAN, Sele.t Dialogues. Is. 

XENOPHON, Anabasis, Bks. I., III., [V., V., and VI. 
1s 6d each. 

XENOPHON, Auabasiz, Bk. II. 1s, 

XENOPHON, Anabas‘s, Bk. VIT, 2°. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES, 2s 6d 

8ST. MATTHEW’S and ST, LUKE’S; GOSPELS, 
2s €d each. 

ST. MARK’S and ST. JOHN S GOSPELS, 1s 61 each. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, Is 64. 

The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with an English- 
Greck Lexicon. 5s. 

LATIN TEXTS. 

CAB3AR, Gallic War, Bks I., IL., V.,& VI. 1s each. 

CASAR, Gallic War, Bks. III. & IV. 9d each, 

CESAR, Gallic War, Bk. VII. 1s 6d. 

CICERO, Cato Major (Old Age), 1s 6d, 

CICERO, Lvelius (Friendship), 1s 6d. 

EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Bks. I, & II. 1s. 

EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Bks. III. & IV. Is. 

HORAC#, Cdes, Bks. I., If., & IV. 1s each. 

HORACE, Odes, Bk. III. 1s 6d. 

HORACE’S Epode: and Carmen Seculare. Is, 

NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, Aristides.: 9d, 

OVID, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti. 1s. 

OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses. 94d. 

PHZDRODS, Select Easy Fables. Od. 

PH ADRUS, Fables, Bks. I. & IT. 13. 

SALLUST, Bellum Catilinarium. 1s 61. 

VIRGIL, Georgics, Bk. IV. Is. 

VIRGIL, Mneid, Bkz. I. toVI. 1s each. 

VIRGIL, Aneid, Bks. VII., VIII., X., XI., & XII. 
1s 6d each, 

LIVY, Bks. XXII. & XXIII. Latin Text with English 
Notes, &c. 2s 6d each Book. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of 
the Nine Public Schools included in her Majesty’s 
Commission, 12mo, 2s 6d, 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to 
LATIN, Companion Exercise-Books, adapted to 
the Public School Latin Primer. By the Editor 
of the Primer. Part I. Aovidence and Simple 
Construction, price 23 6d. Part II. Syntax, &c., 
price 3: 6d, KEY to the Exercises in Parts I. and 
II., 12mo, price 53 (supplied to Teachers only). 
Part III. Construction of the Latin Compound 
Sentence. 12mo, ls, 


WORKS by Canon B, H. KENNEDY, D.D. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 
GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of 
the LATIN LANGUAGE. i2mo, 3s 6d. 


The CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER, or 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS ; adapted to the prin- 
ciples of the Pcblic School Latin Primer. 12mo, 


In 


The CHILD'S LATIN ACCIDENCE. 


Extracted from the’Child’s Latin Primer, 12mo, 
1s. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN READING- 
evened —- the Author’s Child’s Latin 
SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK. 
——- to the Public School Litin Primer. 
GREEK GRAMMAR. Greece Gram- 


matic Institutio Prima, 12mo, 4s 6d. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT'S GREEK. 
ENGLISH LEXICON. Seventh Edition, Revised 
throughout and Improved, 4to, 36s. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK- 
ENGLISH LEXICON, Abridged from the above. 
Twentieth Edition. Square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


BRADLEY’S LATIN PROSE EXER- 
CISES; English Sentences translated from 
Ceasar, Cicero, and Livy, to be retranslated into 
the original. 12mo, 33 6d.—KEY, 5s 


BRADLEY’S LESSONS in LATIN 
PROSE ; consisting of Rules and Exercises, and 
forming an Easy Intro?uc'ion to the Writing of 
Continuous Latin Prose. 12mo, 5s.—KEY, 53. 

PARRY’S (St. JOHN) ELEMEN- 
TARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as a Com. 


panion to the Publis School Latin Primer. 12mo, 
3s 6d. 











CLASSICS, 
VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS. With 


Notes adapted to Parry’s Greek Grammar, and a 
New Lexicon. By Jonn T. Waite, DD. Oxon. 


12mo, 2s 6d.—K EY, 2s 6d. 
VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS. 


Adapted to the Pnblic School Latin Primer. By 
Joun T. Wuite, D.D. 12mo, 2s 6d.—K EY, 3s 6d. 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR BECKER. 


Translated from the German by the Rev. F, MetcaLr. 


GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CHARICLES;; or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. Post Svo, 
price 7s 6d. 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR WITT. 


Translated from the German by FRANCES 
YOuNGHUSBAND. 


The TROJAN WAR. With a Preface 


by the Kev. W. G. Ruruerrorp, M.A., Head 
Master of Westminster School. Crown Svo, 2s. 


MYTHS of HELLAS; or, Greek Tales. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


The WANDERINGS of ULYSSES. 


Crown Svo, 3s 6d. 


HISTORY. 
EPOCHS of ANCIENT HISTORY. 


idited by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A., 
ad by © Sankey, M.A. 10 vols. feap. 8vo, with 
Maps, price 2s 6d each vol. 

BEESLY’S GRACCHI, MARIUS, and SULLA. 

CAPES’S EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE, from the As:as- 
sination of Ja‘ius Cassar tv the As assination cf 
D. mit an. 

CAPEs’S ROMAN EMPIRE of t*e SECOND CEN- 
TURY, or the Ace of the Antonines, 

COX’S GREEKS and the PERSIANS. 

COX’s ATHENIAN EMPIRE, from the Flight of 
Xerxes to the Fall of Athens. 

CURTEIS’S RISE of the MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. 

IHNE’S ROME to its CAPTURE by the GAULS. 

MERIVALE’S ROMAN TRIUMVIKATES, 

SANKEY’S SPARTAN and THEBAN SUPREMA- 
‘THE 


CIXS. 
SMITH’S (BOsWORTH) ROME and CARTHAGE, 
the Punic Wars. 


EPOCHS of MODERN HISTORY. 


Edited by C-Cotsrck, M.A. 17 vols. feap. 8vo, 
with Maps, price 2s 6d each vol. 


CHURCH'S BEGINNING of the MIDDLE AGES. 

COX’S CRUSADES 

OREIGHTON’S AGE of ELIZABETH. 

GAIRDNER’S HOUSES of LANCASTERand YORK. 

GAR! INER’S THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 

GARDINER’S FIRST TWO STUARTS and tte 
PURITAN REVOLUTION. 

wee ony (Mrs.) FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
1 > 


OV-1Ls * 
HALE’S FALL of the STUARTS, and WESTERN 
EUROPE from 1678 to 1697. 
JOHNSON’S NORMANS in EUROPE. 
LONGMAN’S FREDERICK the GREAT and the 
SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 
LUDLOW’S WAR of AMERICAN INDEPEND- 
ENOK, 1775-1783. 
McCARTHY’S PPOCH of REFORM, 18390-1850. 
MORRIs’S AGE of ANNE. 
MORRIS’S The EARLY HANOVERIANS, 
On January Oth. 
SEEBOHM'S PROTESTANT REVOLUTION, 
STUBBS'S EARLY PLANTAGENETS. 
WARBURTON’S EDWARD the THIRD. 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A, 


POWELL’S EARLY ENGLAND to the NORMAN 
CONQUEST. Price ls. 

CREIGHTUN’S (Mrs ) ENGLAND aCONTINENTAL 
POWER, from the Conquest tothe Great Charter, 
1066 to 1216. Price 9d. 

ROWLEY’Ss RISE of the PEOPLE and the GROWTH 
of PARLIAMENT, from the Great Charter to the 
Accession of Henry VITL., 1215 to 1485. Price 9d. 

CREIGHTON’S (Rev. M ) TUDORS and the REFOR- 
MATION, 1485 to 1603. Price 9d. 

GARDINER’S (Mrs.) STRUGGLE against ABSO- 
LUTE MONARCHY, 1603 to 1688. Price 91. 

ROWLEY’S SETTLEMENT of the CONSTITUTION, 
from 1689 to 1784. Price 94. 

TANCOCK’S ENGLAND during the AMERICAN 
and EUROPEAN WARS, from 1765 to 1820. 
Price 9d. 

BROWNING’'S MODERN ENGLAND, from 1820 to 
1874. Price 94, 

*,* Complete in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


The SHILLING HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND; being an Introductory Volume to the 
Series of ‘‘ Epochs of English History.”’ By the 
Rev, MANDELL CrEIGHTON, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 1s 








HISTORY. 


GARDINER’S (S. R.) OUTLINE of 
ENGLISH HISTORY, B.C. 55 to A.D. 1890. Witi 
96 Woodcuts and Maps, feap. 8vo, 2364, - ith 
“The simple language, the clear expl i 
difficulties, and the excellent maps, add to tect 
rad — book, which is not only the work of a sobolan 
ut of one who evidently sy mpathises with the chi " 
for whom he writes.”—Academy. —_ 


’ ; 
MERIVALE’S (Dean) GENERAL 
HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of th 
City to the Fall of Angustulus, B.C. 753 to A D. 
476. With 5 Maps, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cs 


SCHOOL HISTORY of RO 
pr i ite PE Merivale’s General History 
of Rome by C. Putter, M.A. With 13 : 
Maps, feap, 8vo, 3s 6d. : 7. 


MORRIS’S (Rev. D.) A CLASS-BOOK 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, for Students preparin 
for the University Local Examinations or for the 
London University Matrien!ation, &o, With 
Maps and Woodcuts, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


SEWELL’S (Miss) The CHILDS 


FIRST HISTORY of ROME. Feap. 8yo, 2s 6d, 


SEWELL’S (Miss) AFIRST HISTORY 


ef GREECE, Feap. 8vo, 33 6d, 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 


CHEAP EDIIIONS, suitable for use in Schools, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Acce:sion of James the Second. Student's 
Edition, 2 vo's, c:own 8vo, 123. 


CRITICAL & HISTORICAL ESSAYS; 
with Lays uf Ancient Rome. Complete in 1 yol, 
Authorised Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d; Sindent’s 
Edition, crown 8vo,.2s 6d. 


FSSAY on WARREN HASTINGS, 


Annotated by 8S. Hates. Is 61, 


ESSAY on LORD CLIVE. Annotated 


by H. Courtnore Bowen, M.A. 2s 6d, 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Ilus- 


trated by G. Scuarr. Popular Edition, feap, 
4to, 6d, sewed ; ls, cloth. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Anno- 


tated Evition, ‘ Feap. 8vo, 1s sewed ; 1s 6d, cloth, 


GEOGRAPHY. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS (The) of 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in 33 Coloured Maps. 
Edited, with an Introduction on the Study of 
Geography, by the Rev, G. ButLeR, D.D., Canon 
of Winchester, and formerly Principal of Liver- 
pool College, The Maps by E. Weller, F.R.GS. 
Imperial 8vo, or imperial 4to, price 53, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS (The) of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, in 28 entirely New 
Coloured Maps, drawn and engraved by E. Weller 
F.R.G.8. Edited, with an Introduction on the 
Study of Ancient Geography, by the Rev. G. 
But er, D.D. Imperial 8vo, or imperial 4to, 736d. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS HISTORICAL 
ATLAS. Edited by C. CoLspecx, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant- 
Master at Harrow School. 101 Maps and Plans 
(53 coloured), post 4to, 53. 


GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Maps 
Selected from the Public Schools Atlases, 20 
shects (three sorts). Price One Penny each 
sheet :— 

MAPS COLOURED in OUTLINE, 
OUTLINE MAPS. 
PROJECTION MAPS. 


JOHN STUART MILL'S WORKS. 


CHEAP EDITIONS for STUDENTS. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. Crown 8yo, 53. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative 


and Inductive. Crown 890, 53. 


’ 


Second Edition, now ready, Svo, price 123 6d, cloth. 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY, with 
Special Reference to the ‘Theory of Education. 
By Jamus Suuty, M.A., Examiner for the Moral 
i ;'I'ripos in the University of Cambridge, 
Author of “‘ Seusution and Intuition,” &c. 
“Mr. Sully has, in our opinion, done more for the 
progress of Kducstion by supplying teachers witha 
really suggestive text-book on psychology, than he 
could have done by giving us any quintity of go 
advice as theory of education.’—Journal of Education. 
“Tt has the merit of being much more interesting 
in matter and style than most other works of the 
kind that we have seeu.”—Nonconformist, 


Messrs. LONGMANS and CO.’S NEW CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS sent on Application. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL’ BOOKS. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
LATIN COURSE. 
Principia Latina. Part I. Containing 


Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, &c. 


Appendic: to Part I. Additional Exer- 


cises and Examination Papers. 23 6d. , 
Principia Latina. Part II. A First 
Latin Reading-book, 33 6d. 
Principia Latina. Part III. A First 


Latin Verse-book. 3s 6d. : 
Principia Latina. Part IV. Latin 
Short 


Prose Composition. 3s 6d. 
Principia Latina. Part V. 
Tales & Anecdotes for Translation into Prose. 3s. 
Young Beginners’ 1st Latin Book: an 
Introduction to Principia Latina, Part I. 2s, 
Young Beginners’ 2nd Latin Book: an 
Introduction to Principia Latina, Part II. 2s, 
Students’ Latin Grammar. [For the 
Higher Forms. 63. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle 
and Lower Forms. 3s 6a. 

Latin-English Vocabulary to Phedras, 
Qornelius Nepos, and Ceesar’s Gallic War. 3s 6d. 


A Child’s First Latin Book. Com- 
prising a full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and 
Adjectives, with the Active Verbs. By T. D. 
Hat. 16mo, 2s. 


Tacitus, Germania, Agricola, and 
First Book of the Annals. With Notes. 16mo, 


“0 GREEK COURSE. 
Initia Greca. Part I. Grammar, 


Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies, 3s 6d. 

Appendix to Part I. Additional Exer- 
cises and Examination Papers. 2s 6c, 

Initia Greca. Part II. A Greek 
Reading-book. 33 6d. 

Initia Greca. Part III. Prose Com- 
position, 33 6d. 

Students’ Greek Grammar. For the 
Higher Forms. 6s. 

Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle 
and Lower Forms, 33 6d. 

Greek Accidence. 2s 6d. 

Plato. Selections. With Notes. 3s 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 
English Grammar. With Exercises. 
3s 6d. 
Primary English Grammar. With 
Exercises and Questions, 1s, 
Primary History of Britain. 2s 6d. 
Modern Geography, 5s. 
Smaller Modern Geography. 2s 64. 
English Composition. With Illustra- 


tions and Exercises. 33 6d. 


FRENCH COURSE. 
French Principia. PartI. Grammar, 


Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials 
for Conversation. 3s 6d. 


Appendix to Part I. Additional Exer- 
cises and Examination Papers. 2s 6d. 

French Principia. PartII. A French 
Brading-beok. With Etymological Dictionary. 


French Principia. Part III. Prose 
Composition. [In the press, 

Students’ French Grammar. With an 
Introduction by M. Lirrre. 6s. 

Smaller French Grammar. 3s 64. 


GERMAN COURSE. 


German Principia. Part I. Grammar, 


Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials 
for Conversation. 3s 6d. 


German Principia. Part II. A German 
Reading-book. With a Dictionary. 3s 6d, 

PracticalGerman Grammar. For Ad- 
vanced Students. 33 6d, 


ITALIAN COURSE. 
Italian Principia. PartI. Grammar, 


Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials 


for Conversation. 3s 6d. 
Italian Principia. Part II. An 


Italian Reading-book., 33 61. 











MURRAY’S 
STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


The Student’s Hume; a History of 
England from the Earliest Times to the Revolu- 
tion in 1688. Thoroughly Revised Edition, con- 
tinued to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By the late 
Prof. J. S. BREwer. With Coloured Maps and 
Woodcuts (830 pp.), crown 8vo. 

The Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions, 

price 2s 6d each. 
Part I,—B.C. 55-A.D. 1485, 
Part II.—A.D. 1485-1688, 
Part III,—1688-1878, 

Students’ Modern Europe. From the 
Fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin, 
By R. Lopa@e, M.A. ust out, 

Students’ History of Europe during 
the MIDDLE AGES. By Henry HALLAM. 

Students’ Constitutional History of 
ENGLAND. Henry Vil.—George II. By 
Henry Haram. 

Students’ Old Testament History. 
By Purp SmitH. With Maps and Woodcuts. 

Students’ New Testament History. 
By Pxaiuie SmitxH. With Maps and Woodcuts. 

Students’ Ancient History. To the 
Conquests of Alexander the Great, By Pup 
SmitH. With Woodcuts, 

Students’ Ecclesiastical History. 


2vols.: I., A.D. 30-1003. II., 1003-1614. By Puriip 
SmitH. With Woodcuts. 


Students’ English Church History. 
2 vols.: I., 596-1509. II., 1509-1717. By Canon 
PERRY. 

Students’ History of Greece. To the 
Roman Conquest. With Coloured Maps and 
Woodeuts. 

Students’ History of Rome. To the 
Establisbment of the Empire. By Dean LIDDELL. 
With Coloured Map and Woodcuts. 


Students’ Gibbon: The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. With Woodcuts. 
Students’ History of France. To 
the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. H. Jervis. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 

Students’ Ancient Geography. By 
Canon Bevan, With Woodcuts, 

Students’ Modern Geography. By 
Canon BEvAN, With Woodcuts. 

Students’ Geography of British India. 
By Dr. GEorGE SmitH. With Maps. 

Students’ English Language. Its 
Origin and Growth. By Gror@e P, Marsa, 

Students’ English Literature. With 
Biographical Notices of the Authors. By T. B. 
SHaw. 

Students’ Specimens of English 
LITERATURE. By T. B. Sxaw. 

Students’ Moral Philosophy. By Dr. 


FLEMING. 


DR. SMITH’S 
SMALLER MANUALS. 


Scripture History. Continued down 
to A.D. 70, With 40 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s 6d, 

Ancient History. Down to the Con- 
quests of Alexander the Great. With 70 Illus- 
trations, 16mo, 3s 6d. 

Ancient Geography. With 30 Illus- 
trations, 16mo, 3s 6d. 

Modern Geography. 
Political, 16mo, 2s 6d. 

Rome. To the Establishment of the 
Empire. With Coloured Map and 70 Illustra- 
tions, 16mo, 3s 6d. 

Greece. Tothe Roman Conquest, With 
Coloured Maps and 74 Illustrations, 16fo, 3s 6d. 

Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ 
Schools and Young Persons. With 90 Woodcuts, 
16mo, 3s 6d. 

England. From the Earliest Times to 
1878. With Colonred Maps and 68 Woodcuts, 
16mo, 3s 6d. 

English Literature. With Lives of 
our Chief Writers, 16mo, 3s 64. 

Specimens of English Literature. 
To be used with the foregoing book, 16mo, 3s 6d, 


Physical and 





DR. WM. SMITH’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 
A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 


With a Dictionary of Proper Names. A New 
Edition, thoroughly revised ani partly re- 
written. By Dr. Wm. SmimuH, and Prof. T. D. 
Hatt, M.A. (730 pp.), square 16mo, 73 61. The 
Etymological portion by Joun K. Ine@RaM, 
LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 

This edition is to a great extent a new and original 
Work, Every article has been carefully revised. The 
improvements introduced fall mainly under the 
following heads :— 

1. A much larger number of the examples given 
are actually trans!ated. 

2. All the etymological articles have been revised, 
and the greater part of them rewritten. 

E Very great care has been taken to insure accuracy 

in the quantities. 

_ 4. Short notes on synonymous words have been 

introduced in a large number of cases, 

A Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 
Square 12mo, 7s 64, 

A Complete Latin-English Dictionary. 
With Tables of the Roman C:lendar, Measures, 
Weights, and Moneys. Medium 8vo, 2ls. 

A Copious and Critical English-Latin 
DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources. 
Medium 8vo, 2is, 

A Concise Dictionary of the Bible; 
its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and 
Natural History. With Illustrations, medium 


8vo, 21s. 

A Smaller Bible Dictionary. With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

A Classical Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
GEOGRAPHY. With 750 Woodcuts, 8vo, 18s. 

A Smaller Classical Dictionary. 
With 200 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s 61. 

A Smaller Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. With 200 Woodcuts, 


crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES. 
A History of England. From the 


First Invasion by the Romans down to the year 
1880. With 100 Wvodcuts, 12mo, 3s 6d. 

A History of France. From the Con- 
quest of Gaul by Caosar down to the year 1878, 
With 70 Woodcut:, 12mo, 3s 61. 

A History of Germany. From the In- 
vasion by Marius down to 1880. With 50 Wood- 
cuts, 460 pp., 12mo, 3s 6d. 


Little ARTHUR’S HISTORIES. 
Little Arthur’s History of England. 


From the Earliest Time:. Continued down to 
1878. With 36 Woodcuts, 16mo, 1s 6d. 

Little Arthur’s History of France. 
From the Earliest Times to the Fallof the Second 
Empire. With Maps and Woodcuts, 16mo, 23 6d. 


ETON COLLEGE BOOKS. 


The Eton Latin Grammar. Part 1— 
ELEMENTARY. Compiled, with the sanction of 
the Head Master, by A. C. Arncer, M.A., and H. 
G. Wriytie, M.A,, Assistant-Masters at Eton 
College. 
: Also, by the Same Editors. 
A First Latin Exercise Book. Adapted 


to the above Grammar. 
The Eton Fourth Form Ovid. Selec- 


tions from Ovid and Tibullus. With Notes by 
H.G. WintLe. Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. 
With Analysis and Vocabulary. By Pro’. SranLEY 
LeaTueEs. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Newth’s First Book of Natural 
PHILOSOPHY. Small 8vo, 33 6d. 


Oxenham’s English Notes for Latin 
ELEGIACS. With Prefatory Rules of Composi- 
tion in Eleziac Metre. 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Hutton’s Principia Greca. Compre- 
hending Grammar, Delectus, Exercise- Book, with 
Vocabularies, &c. 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Lyell’s Student’s Elements of Geology. 
A New and entirely revised Edition. By Prof. P. 
Martin Duncan. With 600 Illustrations, post 
8vo, 9s. 


*.* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street. 
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LECTURES on GREEK PROSE. By A. 


Sipewicr, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, and late Assistant Master at Rugby School. 
. [In the press. 
This book attempts to give help in Greek Prose Composition, not by 
general rules or principles, but by discussing the best way of turning 
actual pieces English, and showing how the difficulties arise in prac- 
tice, and how they must be met. Illustrations are also given of the 
errors and pitfalls to which the learner is liable. In his book on Greek 
Prose Composition the writer gave rules, and hints, and principles. In 
this book he aims at exhibiting these in their practical application. 


The JUGURTHA of SALLUST. For use 
in Schools. Edited by W. P. Brooke, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Rugby School, and late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The CATILINE of SALLUST. Edited, with 
Notes, &c., for the use of Middle Forms of Schools, by B. D. 
Turner, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. 

[In preparation. 


CICERO de AMICITIA. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by A. Sipewick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and late Assistant Master at 
Rugby School. Small 8vo, 2s. 


CICERO de SENECTUTE. Edited, for the 
use of Schools, by E. W. Howson, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Harrow School. [In preparation. 


LIVY, Book XXXIV. Edited, for the use 
of Schools, by A. K. Coox, M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester 
College. | In preparation. 


LETTERS of CICERO. Selected and 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. H. Murrueap, B.A., 
Examiner for Degrees in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 


An EASY SELECTION of LATIN ELEGIAC 
POETRY. Edited, with Notes, for the use of Schools, by H. 

al BR. Heartey, M.A., and J. Arnotp Turner, B.A., Assistant 
Masters at Hillbrow School, Rugby. [In preparation. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, for 
Junior Forms of Schools. By C. G. Gepp, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Bradfield College, and A. E. Haiau, M.A., Dean and 
Classical Lecturer of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Crown 
8yo. [In the press. 


EASY ENGLISH PIECES for TRANSLA- 
TION into LATIN PROSE. Adapted for the use of Middle 
Forms in Schools. With Short Introductory Rules. By A. C. 
Cuampneys, M.A., and G. W. Runpatt, M.A., Assistant Masters 
at Marlborough College. First Series. Crown 8vo, 1s 6d. 


LATIN TEXTS. 


18mo. 




















































For use in Schools, &c. 


VERSICULI. A Latin Elegiac Verse Book. 


By J. H. Raven, M.A., Head Master of the Fauconberge School, 
Beccles. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


AIDS to WRITING LATIN PROSE. With 


Exercises. By G. G. Brapiey, D.D., Dean of Westminster, late 
Master of University College, Oxford, and formerly Master of 
Marlborough College. Edited and Arranged by T. L. Parirton, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A KEY, for the use of Tutors only, 5s. 


— The ASNEID of VERGIL. Books I., II., III., IV., V., VIL, 
VIII., IX., 2d each; Books VI., X., XI., XII., 3d each. 
The GEORGICS of VERGIL. Books I.-IV., 2d each. 
The BUCOLICS of VERGIL. 2d. 
VERGIL. The Bucolics, Georgics, and Aineid, 
in 1 vol., 2s 6d. 
1 CASAR de BELLO GALLICO. Books I., V., VII., VIII, 
ar ‘8d each; Books II., III., IV., VI., 2d each. ; 7 
ay, CESAR de BELLO GALLICO. In1vol., 1s 6d. 





SHAKSPERE’S JULIUS CAHSAR. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, for use in Schools, by the Rer, 
H. C. Berecuine, B.A., Rector of Yattendon, Newbury. Small 8p. 

[In preparation, 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By the Rey 


J. Franck Bricut, D.D., Master of University Colle Oxford 
With Maps and Plans. ‘Crown 8vo. i: : 
Periop {Y.—CONSTITUTiONAL MONARCHY;; Victoria to the 
Present Time. From 1837 to date. (In preparation, 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. For the ugg 
of Middle Forms of Schools. By F. York Powrit, M.A.jSenige 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and J. M. Mackay, MA, 
Professor of History at University College, Liverpool, ToWo | 
parts, and also in 1 vol. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8yp, 

Part I.—From the EARLIEST TIMES to the DEATH of HENRY 

VII. By F. York Powett, M.A. 2s 6d. 

Part II.—From the DEATH of HENRY VII. to the PRESENT 

TIME. By J. M. Mackay, M.A. [In the press, 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. For the uge 
of Middle Forms of Schools. With Contents, Tubles, 
Maps, Index, &c. By Cyrit Ransome, M.A., Professor of 
Modern Literature and History, Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
Small 8vo. [In preparation,/ 


A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of the POLI. 
TICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND to 1882. Chronologically 
arranged. By A. H. Dyke Acianp, M.A., Steward of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Cyrit Ransome, M.A., Professor of Modern 
Literature and History, Yorkshire College, Leeds. Crown 8yo, 
63. 


SCOTT’S MARMION. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. By F.S. Arnotp, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Bedford Grammar School, late Scholar of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Forming a Volume of the “ English School Classics,” 
Small 8vo. [Just ready. 


BACON’S ESSAYS. Complete Edition, 
With Introduction, Annotations, Notes, and Indexes,’ 
Francis Storr, B.A., Chief Master of Modern Subjects at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, and C. H. Grsson, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Mercbant Taylors’ School. Forming a Volume of the 
“ English School Classics.’? Small 8vo, 3s 6d ; or in Roxburgh, 6s, 


GERMAN POETRY for SCHOOLS. Edited 


by C. H. Parry, M.A., and G. Gintey Rostnson, M.A., Assistant 
Masters at Charterhouse School. 16mo, 1s 6d. 


A FIRST COURSE of PHYSICAL LABORA- 
TORY PRACTICE. Containing 264 Experiments, and 169 
Illustrations. By A. M. Worruineton, M.A., formerly Assistant 
Master at Clifton Coliege. Crown 8vo, 48 6d. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
CHEMISTRY. Intended to give a Practical Acquaintance with 
the Elemeitary Facts and Principles of Chemistry. By W. A. 
SHENstoNns, Lecturer on Cheuiistry in Clifton College. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [Just ready. 


A TEXT-BOOK of ELECTRICITY. For 


the use of Schools. By L. Cummina, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Rugby School. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
[In the press. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For the use 


of Students preparing for Examinations. Containing the more 


- * advanced Propositions, Solution of Problems, and a complete 


Summary of Formale, Bookwork, &. Together with recent 
Examination Papers for the Army, Woolwich, India, and the 
Home Civil Services, &c. With Answers. By the Rev. A. 
Dawson Crarke, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, 83 6d. ; 


ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINA. 
TION PAPERS in Arithmetic, including Mensuration and 
Logarithms. Set in recent Examinations for the Army, Wool- 
wich, Cooper’s Hill, Home Civil Service, &c. With Arithmetical 
Rules, Tables, Formule, and Answers. For the use of Students 
preparing for Examination. By the Rev. A. Dawson CLARKE, 
M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 
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